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World Tonnage Available and Emerging Policies 


PART I 


INCE THE END of hostilities is now 

6 months past, American exporters 
are looking for opportunities to reestab- 
lish their business connections abroad 
and for export markets. Inasmuch as 
shipping has been tight and under close 
Government control for a number of 
years, and many vessels have been sunk, 
shippers interested in foreign trade are 
wondering whether adequate service will 
be available when the ships are returned 
to private control. 

It is the purpose of this article to sur- 
vey the changes in seagoing merchant 
tonnage which took place during the 
war; to take note of the plans which are 
being made by the United States and 
other principal maritime countries for 
resumption of shipping and the restora- 
tion of their fleets; and to consider 
whether available tonnage will be suf- 
ficient to meet the world requirements in 
the next few years 


Size of W orld Merchant Fleet 


Various estimates have been made re- 
garding the tonnage of the postwar 
merchant fleet. One of the most care- 
fully conducted estimates, based upon a 
comprehensive analysis of voluminous 
data made available to it by the Maritime 
Commission and the Navy Department 
and on numerous conferences with im- 
portant officials of these and other 
agencies, was undertaken by the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration of 
Harvard University The study, en- 
titled “The Use and Disposition of Ships 
and Shipyards at the End of World War 
Il,” printed for the use of the House 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, compared the world merchant 
fleet as of June 30, 1938, with the antici- 
pated fleet as of January 1, 1946, and in- 
cluded vessels of 2,000 gross tons and 
over. The data analyzed in that report 
indicated that the expected increase in 
the gross tonnage of the world merchant 
fleet would be 20 percent. 

In arriving at that conclusion the 
Harvard Business School took into con- 
sideration all vessels operated under 
United States flag, such as those operated 
by the Army and Navy, as well as ves- 
sels owned by the United States operated 
under the flag of another country on a 
lend-lease arrangement. It also took 
LS 
rhe Harvard Report, p. 49, states that it 
‘includes all United States flag ships, plus 
ships owned by the U. S. Government now 
flying foreign flags under lend-lease. Ex- 
cludes foreign flag ships owned by private 


citizens of the United States. Excludes all 
Ships of less than 2,000 gross tons.” 


By Knute E. Cartson and GERAL- 
DINE LyTzEN, Transportation Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce 


into consideration the plans for construc- 
tion of merchant-type vessels during all 
of 1945.° Since some of the construction 
then contemplated was subsequently can- 
celed, a correction at that point now 
seems in order. A press release, issued 
on August 20 by the United States Mari- 
time Commission * stated that as of that 
date ‘‘$425,000,000 in contract covering 
construction of 135 ships and 3 contracts 
for special military equipment” were can- 
celed. The release continues by saying 
that the canceled contracts covered “35 
coastal cargo ships of the Cl-M-AV1 
type, 42 Victory cargo ships, 24 coastal 
tankers for lend-lease to Great Britain, 
4 Liberties being converted to aircraft 
repair ships, 8 military-type Victories, 8 
tankers, 5 military transports of the C-—4 
type, 6 refrigerator ships, and 3 military 
transports of the P-—2 type.”’ Some con- 


See Harvard Report, p. 48 
News Release U. S. Maritime Commission, 
August 20, 1945 


U. S. Tanker M 


struction, however, was continued. But 
on December 6, 1945, a release issued by 
the United States Maritime Commission 
stated that the emergency program for 
Liberty-type ships was concluded during 
the month of October, and that the last 
ships of Victory type were delivered on 
November 23, 1945. Hence, the data 
which served as a basis for the Harvard 
report, submitted in June 1945, have 
changed by virtue of these cancelations. 

The present study is based on data in 
table 1, showing in gross tons the world 
merchant fleet as of June 30, 1939, and 
June 30, 1945. 

Table 1 shows that the world mer- 
chant fleet has increased from 60,606,522 
gross tons on June 30, 1939, to 69,335,000 
gross tons on June 30, 1945—approxi- 
mately 8,728,000 gross tons during the 
6-year period, or 14 percent. However, 
this increase includes 8,254,000 gross 
tons now operated by the United States 
Army and Navy, and at present it is im- 
possible to determine from policy state- 
ments of these agencies whether during 
1946 that tonnage of commercial vessels 


‘Release by U. S. Maritime Commission, 
December 9, 1945. 








tO Sate Soma 
Courtesy U. S. Maritime Commission 
S. Klickitat 
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will continue to be so operated. Never- 
theless, since the United States is main- 
taining armies of occupation both in 
Europe and in Asia, a substantial quan- 
tity of tonnage, no doubt, will continue 
to be needed to handle the shipping re- 
quired for those services. Just how 
much of that fleet of 8,254,000 gross tons 
will be operated by private operators or 
by Government e2gencies need not be 
specifically answered for the purpose of 
this article. The significant point is that 
the maintenance of these armies of oc- 
cupation will require the service of ves- 
sels in 1946 which were not required in 
1939. Hence a comparison of merchant 
tonnage available in 1946 with that on 
hand in 1939 should take this factor into 
consideration. 


TABLE 1.—Merchant Tonnage Operated by 
Principal Maritime Countries (1,000 
Gross Tons and Over) 





June 30, June 30, 


ountry 1939 (gross)! 1945 (gross)? 





United States (nonmilitary 8, 672, 090 27, 959. 000 
United States (military 8, 254, 000 
British Empire (except Can- 
ada 18, 179, 03 14, 934, 000 
Canada R92, 000 
Belgium 3 241, 000 
Brazil $45, 000 
Denmark l, 748, 000 
France 2,7 31,113, 000 
Germany 3, § 1, 068, 000 
Greece 1,4 697. 000 
Netherlands 2, 7 3 1, 576, 000 
Italy a; 350. 000 
Japan ) 1, 526, 000 
Norway 4, 5! 3 2,813, 000 
Spain 850, 000 
Sweden 1 1, 389, 000 
Other countries 4, 4, 462, 000 
World total 60, 606, 522 69, 335, 000 





1 Lloyd’s Register of Shipping 1939-40, vol. II, table 5 
" 2 Except for the United States, for which data were 
supplied by the U. S. Maritime Commission, the figures 
in this column have been developed by adding construc- 
tion and other acquisition to 1939 figures and subtracting 


losses 








? United States owned tonnage under lend-lease has 
been reported as part of the tonnage of the countries 
operating it. Thus, Great Britain had 1,997,448 gross 





tons under lend-lease; U. S. S. R., 613,950; Norw 
181,923; Greece, 100,771; France, 93,445; Belgium, 50,327 
Netherlands, 28,202; Poland, 16,529; and China, 14,386. 
Great Britain’s figure also includes approximately 
620,000 gross s turned over to Great Britain by Can- 
ada. 


The vessels now operated by the Army 
and Navy, here referred to, are of such 
types that they may be used in commer- 
cial service in case they are not needed 
by these departments.° Included are 
1,206,000 gross tons of tanker-type ves- 
sels; 1,460,000 gross tons of combination 
passenger and cargo vessels; 941,000 
gross tons of Liberty ships; 953,000 gross 
tons of Victory ships; 2,638,000 gross tons 
of other freighters; and 1,056,000 gross 
tons of smaller vessels of various types. 
If all this tonnage now operated by the 
military authorities is returned to com- 
mercial service, the total world tonnage 
of merchant shipping will be approxi- 
mately 14 percent larger in 1946 than in 
1939. This compares with an increase 


*’ However, Senator Hart (Conn.) was 
quoted in the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, October 11, 1945, as follows: “The 
ships ... would require so much in the 
way of conversion [for commercial use] that 
no one but the Navy would want them, par- 
ticularly as there are so many other ships of 
the same categories available.’ 
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of 20 percent estimated in the Harvard 
Report, but that estimate included ton- 
nage which the United States and other 
countries had intended to build during 
1945. 

Moreover, it should be noted that the 
figures given in table 1 include both dry 
cargo and tanker tonnage. During the 
6-year period referred to, the world 
tanker tonnage increased from 11,436,- 
880 to 15,156,918 gross tons, including 
the tankers operated by the Army and 
Navy. Thus, the tanker tonnage in- 
creased 3,720,000 gross tons, or 33 per- 
cent, during the period, whereas the dry 
cargo tonnage increased only 5,008,000 
gross tons, or 10 percent. 

Although it is important to ascertain 
in exact terms the volume of the world 
merchant tonnage, in order to under- 
stand the supply situation, the more 
pressing question is what is to be done 
with such surpluses as may exist either 
over-all or with respect to particular 
types of vessels. Will our surplus ton- 
nages be operated so as to assure that 
during the reconstruction period there 
will be a sufficient volume of tonnage to 
meet all requirements, or will the surplus 
tonnage in the hands of individual 
countries be prematurely withdrawn 
from service or scrapped? Since all 
countries except the United States and 
Canada have either just maintained 
their prewar tonnages or have suffered 
substantial tonnage reductions during 
the war, the decision whether and at 
what terms these vessels will be disposed 
of narrows down to the policies of two 
countries; and since the United States 
has by far the larger individual surplus, 
the real problem rests here. 


Tonnage Under Lend-Lease 


The column for 1945, in table 1 includes 
3,086,990 gross tons of United States- 
owned tonnage operated under the flags 
of other countries under lend-lease 
agreements. It has been thought ap- 
propriate to consider that tonnage as 
part of the merchant fleet of the country 
which operates it at present rather than 
as a part of the tonnage of the owning 
country. It is, of course, recognized that 
under the terms of the Ship-Sale bill 
(H. R. 3603) now awaiting passage, these 
ships must either be returned to the 
United States or arrangements be made 
for their purchase, inasmuch as charter- 
ing to foreigners would not be permitted 
If the bill becomes law and adjustments 
are made, certain revision of the tonnage 
distribution will become necessary, un- 
less some arrangements are made by 
which foreign nations may continue to 
operate these ships. 


Distribution of World Tonnage 


The proper distribution of the world 
tonnage among the principal maritime 
countries is another question of substan- 
tial importance. Far-reaching changes 
have taken place in the present-day mer- 
chant fleets as compared with prewar 
years. The principal changes consist of 
substantial increases in the merchant 
fleets of the United States and Canada 
and considerable decreases in the ton- 
nages of Great Britain, Norway, Den- 
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mark, France, Greece, and the Nether. 
lands. Even more drastic decreases oc. 
curred in the Axis countries—Germany 
Italy, and Japan. The 1945 tonnage; 
listed in table 1 show that Germany has 
only 27 percent of its prewar merchant 
fleet; Italy, about 11 percent; and Japan 
approximately 29 percent. However, it 
is possible that the estimates for Gor. 
many and Japan may be too liberaj— 
final data will await reports on the num. 
ber of vessels sunk or damaged that are 
repairable. On the other hand, neutral 
Sweden and Spain have been able to 
maintain, if not slightly to improve, their 
tonnage of merchant vessels. 


Plans of Principal Countries 


A discussion of the projects and poli- 
cies of the principal maritime countries 
appears in subsequent sections of this 
article. Some of the countries have made 
rather clear statements of their plans. 
but in other instances the plans have 
not been so fully disclosed. An effort has, 
however, been made in all cases to col- 
lect whatever information has been made 
public so that the picture would be qs 
complete as possible. 


United States 


The 6-year period from June 1939 to 
June 1945 has produced far-reaching 
changes in the oceanic merchant fleet of 
the United States. This fact will be il- 
lustrated by comparisons of the 1939 and 
1945 merchant tonnage. According to 
the United States Maritime Commission, 
the total tonnage of the United States 
merchant marine as of June 30, 1939, to- 
gether with the service in which it was 
employed, was as follows: 

PARLE Oceanic Merchant Tonnage of 

the United States, June 30, 19389, (1,000 

Giross Tons and Over) 





Grand t 130,40 2,704,241 28, 134,500 





e U_S. Coast Guard 
In table tot nit States tonnage is given at 
672,060 gross to but int table on the employment 
‘ t Maritime Com- 
8 134.890 gross tons, No ex 
discrepa \ uld be obtained, It is 
that some the ‘ not accounted for in this 
tal may have been laid u temporary repair. That, 
vever, probal loes not a int for more than a part 


, | Employment of 
American Steam and Motor V« f 1.000 Gross Tons 
1 Over, a f June ; \laritime Commis 


VESSEL DELIVERSES 


From 1939 to July 31, 1945, the United 
States was engaged in the biggest ship- 
building program in its history. The 
report of actual deliveries of merchant- 
type ships is summarized in table 3. 

With respect to oceangoing tonnage, 
the United States Maritime Commission 
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jssued a release on December 6, 1945, 
stating that up to October 30, 1945, there 
had been constructed 2,710 Liberty ships, 
§31 Victory ships, and 525 T2-SE-Al 
tankers. The same release stated that 
from January 1, 1942, to the end of No- 
vember 1945, there had been delivered 
5,573 ships of 54,002,123 deadweight tons 
under the United States Maritime Com- 
mission’s program. 








TABLE 3. tctual Deliveries of Vessels, 
1939 to July 81, 1945 
——— 
Jead- 
: Num Dead 
Type of vessel her \cirosstons!| weight 
tons 
Standard cargo 483 | 3,121,051 | 4, 728, 865 
Emergency cargo 2,686 19, 104, 661 (28, 046, 456 
Victory cargo 351 | 2,513, 511 | 3, 808, 350 
Total 3,520 24, 739, 223 |37, 483, 671 
Tanker 605 | 6,634, 960 | 10, 052, 969 
Total cargo tonnage 4,125 31, 374, 183 |47, 536, 640 
Combination, total 20 238, 896 188, 107 
Grand total con 
structed 4,145 31,613,079 47, 724, 747 
These data have been obtained by taking 66 percent 
of figures for deadweight tons and 127 percent for com- 
bination vessels 
Source: U. 8. Maritime Commission Shipbuilding 
Program, 1939-46; special report number 3400-75¢e, Ne. 
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In addition to the tonnage here men- 
tioned, a number of smaller vessels and 
barges as well as a variety of military- 
type vessels were constructed. The 
smaller vessels and military craft have 
been omitted from this calculation on 
the theory that they have only slight 
commercial significance. 

The total merchant fleet of the United 
States at the end of the war, therefore, 
consisted of 8,672,090 gross tons avail- 
able on June 30, 1939, shown in table 1, 
plus the 31,613,079 gross tons constructed 
up to July 31, 1945, mentioned in table 
3, less the 4,479,374 gross tons reported 
as lost from September 1, 1939, through 
August 31, 1945—a total of 35,805,795 
gross tons. This total differs slightly 
from that obtained in table 1 by adding 
the tonnage reported for the United 
States and that operated by the Army 
and Navy. The discrepancy may be at- 
tributed to a number of causes difficult 
to identify. For one thing, the data re- 
lating to vessel losses are not entirely 
comparable because they cover a slightly 
different period than the other figures 
and some of these data may have been 
slow in arriving. Nevertheless, the 
figures here presented convey a fair pic- 
ture regarding the size of the United 
States merchant marine. Table 4 sum- 
marizes the vessel losses as reported by 
the Maritime Commission. 


TABLE 4.—Shipping Losses From September 
1, 1939, Through August $1, 1945 





Deadweight 
vessels tons 


Direct war losses 





yt O16, 150 be 774 
Marine losses 14 5A. 204 RIF Re 
Potal 733 | . 4, 479, 374 6, 699, 461 
(eeceeeeees 
Sot RCE: U. 8. Maritime ( ommission, Data refer t« 
Vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over 
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U.S. Liberty ship discharging cargo to barges at a Far Eastern port. 


Although construction and losses are 
items unsuited to close comparison, be- 
cause of the difference in dates for the 
data, they provide the best basis now 
available for estimating the approximate 
size of the United States merchant ma- 
rine at the close of active hostilities. 
They also provide a basis for determining 
the equipment available under the United 
States flag for service in the world car- 
rying trade. 

The construction of vessels in United 
States shipyards is being continued, but 
at a slower rate than during the war. 
The American Bureau of Shipping re- 
ported that on November 1, 1945, new 
merchant-ship construction and con- 
tracts on hand amounted to 609 vessels, 
representing* 1,336,534 gross tons. Of 
these, 408 represented miscellaneous 
small craft of less than 1,000 tons, includ- 
ing 112 small cargo carriers for the 
Netherlands Indies. In addition, there 
are being constructed 19 C-1 coastal 
freighters and 10 C-type large cargo ships 
in United States yards for the Nether- 
lands Indies and 14 modified C-2-type 
vessels for Brazil. Only 200 seagoing ves- 
sels of 1,250,505 gross tons are now on 
order in American yards, of which 69 are 
being built for private American opera- 
tors. Many of these vessels represent 
specialized types required for the service 
in postwar operation. For instance, it 
has been reported that the United Fruit 
Co. has contracted for the construction 
of nine refrigerator ships required in its 
trade. 

In addition to the cargo and com- 
bination ships so far discussed, the Mari- 
time Commission plans to construct 11 
additional passenger-type ships. It is 
planned that 2 of these vessels will op- 
erate in the Pacific, and 3 each in the 
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WSA photo 


North Atlantic, South Atlantic, 
Mediterranean trade routes. 


and 


POSTWAR REQUIREMENTS 


The question now pressing for an an- 
swer is: What will be the postwar size 
and composition of the United States 
merchant marine? To this question, 
Admiral Land, in his address on May 22, 
1945, before the Propeller Club at Mo- 
bile, Ala., gave one answer. His estimate 
of our postwar merchant fleet is shown in 
table 5. 

TABLE 5.—Estimated Postwar Tonnage 

Requirements 





Dead- 


Gross to 
‘TOSS LODS | weight tons 


Service area 


, 310, 000 


Great Lakes 2 3, 500, 000 
Rivers 1, 650, 000 2. 500, 000 
Coastal and intercoastal 2, 508, 000 3, 800, 000 
Foreign trade 4, 950, 000 7, 500, 000 

Total 11, 418, 000 17, 300, 000 





A more-detailed statement of the dry- 
cargo tonnage suggested by the Mari- 
time Commission for the postwar for- 
eign trade of the United States was con- 
tained in a recommendation by the 
Commission’s Subcommittee on Trade 
Routes, released on November 5, 1945, 
to the shipping industry for approval. 
The recommendation was limited to dry- 
cargo services on the ocean trade routes 
and did not include any recommenda- 
tion for coastwise or intercoastal serv- 
ice, nor for service to noncontiguous ter- 
ritories. An estimate of the number of 
vessels and the deadweight tonnage re- 
quired for the oversea dry-cargo services 
recommended for postwar operation of 
the United States merchant marine, is 
contained in table 6. 
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Taste 6—Foreign Trade Routes and 
Estimated Vessel Requirements 





Number Dead- 
Trade routes of ves- weight 
sels tons 

Atlantic area 118 1, 167, 000 
Mediterranean area 20 205, 200 
Caribbean area 81 489, 900 
African area _-_. 21 205, 700 
South American area 55 686, 800 
Trans-Pacific area 3 1, 067, 300 
Round the world 7 70, 000 
Total 395 3, 891, 900 





Source: U. 8. Maritime Commission, 
Economics and Statistics, October 5, 1945. 


Division of 


PREWAR AND POSTWAR FLEETS COMPARED 


To provide a basis for comparison of 
the suggested tonnage for our postwar 
trade with the tonnage actually in use 
on June 30, 1939, as shown in table 2, 
the data in table 7 have been compiled. 


TasLe 7.—Dry-Cargo Tonnage Used in 1939, 
and Suggested Requirement for Postwar 
Trade 





Maritime 
Commission's 
suggestion for 


Dry-cargo ton- 
nage June 30, 


939 
1938 postw ar trade 
Area 
Num- Num- 
ber of Gross ber of Gross 
ves- tons ves- tons 
sels sels 
Atlantic ’ 83 528, 840 118 770, 220 
Mediterranean 29 72, 485 20 135, 432 
Caribbean 67 353, 046 81 323, 334 
African 13 81, 747 21 135, 762 
South American 43 302, 903 55 453, 288 
Trans-Pacific 24 199, 666 93 704, 418 
Round the world 2 102, 124 7 46, 200 
as 271 +1,740,811 395 2, 568, 654 





SourRCcE: Quarterty Report on Employment of Ameri 
can Steam and Motor Merchant Vesseis of 1,000 gross 
tons and over as of June 30, 1939, and table 6, above 
Deadweight tonnage converted to gross tons by taking 
66 percent of deadweight tonnage 


Table 7 shows that the Maritime Com- 
mission expects large increases in the 
tonnage to be used in the Atlantic area, 
South America, and Trans-Pacific trade. 
South American and Trans-Pacific trade. 
concerned, this proposal may imply that 
American shipping lines will be provided 
with means to seek a share in the trade 
formerly handled by Germany and 
Japan, as well as to handle a substan- 
tial part of anticipated increase in the 
trade of the United States. 

Moreover, the vessels available in 1946 
will be operated at higher speeds than 
usually attained by those used in 1939. 
This means that the volume of trade car- 
ried in 1939 can now be transported on 
fewer vessels than used in that year. 
This point is merely mentioned, as the 
calculation of its full significance in ves- 
sel efficiency involves many technical and 
operating problems. 

With respect to the resumption of 
coastwise and intercoastal shipping, the 
War Shipping Administration. an- 
nounced on October 3, 1945, that 55 Vic- 
tory vessels were being allocated among 
12 of its agents for intercoastal service 
under temporary authority granted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which has now been extended to June 
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30, 1946. Provision has been made for 
both coastwise and intercoastal opera- 
tions as common and contract carriers. 
However, only intercoastal operation has 
been started—the first vessel having 
sailed from the west coast on Novem- 
ber 5, 1945. That press release stated 
also that the intercoastal operation was 
resumed “on the basis of rates in effect 
at the time service was suspended due 
to requisition” of the vessels in the trade 
by the War Shipping Administration. 

Three obstacles have, however, been 
mentioned as delaying the resumption 
of coastwise and intercoastal service by 
private operators: (1) A belief that it 
will be necessary to revise upward the 
rate structure in these trades; (2) the 
fact that a number of the vessels for- 
merly used in these trades either have 
been lost or are still under requisition 
for military operation; and (3) the fact 
that the Ship-Sale bill had not been 
passed by Congress. 

The question of resuming coastwise 
service is still in the stage of conversa- 
tion. It is understood that the War Ship- 
ping Administration is waiting for pro- 
posals from former operators of coast- 
wise vessels before specific steps will be 
taken to start that service under private 
operation. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS TONNAGE 

The sharp increase in United States 
vessel tonnage from 1939 to 1945 has led 
to a comprehensive consideration of 
what methods would be most satisfactory 
for disposing of such surplus vessels as 
may exist. More than 2 years ago Vice- 
Admiral E. S. Land, Administrator of the 
War Shipping Administration, was re- 
quested to study the matter and to make 
recommendations on the subject, and 
various Government departments and 
agencies have taken part in the discus- 
sions on the problem. Pursuant to these 
studies and discussions, a bill (H. R. 3603) 
was reported late in 1945 by the House 
and was passed by that body. The bill 
was extensively amended in the Senate 
which passed it shortly before the end of 
the year and referred it to a conference 
committee 

As passed by the Senate, the bill estab- 
lishes a statutory sales price equal to 50 
percent of the prewar domestic cost of 
dry-cargo vessels, and in the case of 
tankers 75 percent of the domestic pre- 
war cost. The Maritime Commission was 
authorized to adjust these statutory 
prices under conditions specified in the 
bill, but in no case should the price of 
dry-cargo Liberty vessels be less than 
3142 percent of the domestic wartime 
costs during 1944 nor less than 35 per- 
cent of other dry-cargo vessels; nor less 
than 42 percent, of tankers. 

The bill also states that any citizen of 
the United States possessing the qualifi- 
cations specified in section 4 of the bill 
“may make application” to purchase 
war-built vessels. Similarly, any person 
not a citizen of the United States may 
make application to purchase a war- 
built vessel “other than a P-2 type or 
other passenger type and other than a 
bulk dry-cargo Liberty type” if he pos- 
sesses the qualifications mentioned in 
section 6 of the bill. However, only a 
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citizen of the United States may charter 
a dry-cargo vessel at a specified charter 
rate of not less than 15 percent of the 
statutory sales price. There are no pro. 
visions for chartering tanker vessels, ang 
no authorization to charter any type of 
Government-owned vessels, even those 
under lend-lease, to a person not a citizen 
of the United States. Purchase prefer. 
ences to citizen applicants over non. 
citizen applicants is accorded and pur. 
chase is favored over chartering. 

At the discussion of the bill in the 
Senate the following two amendments 
of some interest to shippers, were made: 

(1) In carrying out the measures of this 
act, nothing shall be done to hinder or re- 
strict lawful, independent steamship oper. 
ations; (2) no application by an American 
citizen for the charter of war-built vessels 
under the jurisdiction of the United States 
Maritime Commission shall be rejected for 
the purpose of (a) denying lawful operation 
of any kind or (b) restricting or eliminating 


competition in ocean shipping in the foreign 
trade of the United States 


An important provision is that of sec- 
tion 11 requiring the Commission to place 
in a national reserve (1) such vessels as 
the Secretaries of War and Navy con- 
sider should be retained for national de- 
fense; and (2) all vessels owned by the 
Commission on December 31, 1947, for 
which no sales contract has been made, 
except vessels which are considered of 
insufficient value for commercial and de- 
fense purposes. 

On December 28, 1945, the United 
States Maritime Commission issued a re- 
lease stating that “there are now 316 
ships laid up” in the inactive reserve 
fleet. These vessels include Liberty ships, 
tankers, cargo vessels, tugs, and concrete 
vessels. 

From table 1 it appears that there isa 
great shortage of tonnage outside the 
United States, but there are no provi- 
sions in the Ship-Sales bill for the use of 
that tonnage to relieve that situation ex- 
cept through sales. 


Canada 


The only country other than the 
United States, whose merchant marine 
has expanded greatly during the war is 
Canada. In 1939, the Canadian tonnage 
totaled 654,786, although, only 37 vessels, 
with a gross tonnage of 250,000, were 
operating in transocean services. At the 
present time the total gross tonnage 
amounts to about 892,000, and consists 
largely of seagoing vessels. Under Mu- 
tual Aid, approximately 620,000 gross 
tons of ships were turned over to the 
British Ministry of War Transport. Al- 
though the ownership of this tonnage re- 
mains in Canada and these vessels pre- 
sumably are to be returned to Canada, 
the Minister of Reconstruction and Sup- 
ply stated in Parliament, in the middle 
of November, that negotiations were un- 
der way for a bare-boat charter to the 
United Kingdom and these ships will in 
all likelihood form part of the British 
merchant marine. Therefore, this ton- 
nage has not been included in the total 
tonnage currently available to Canada. 

The unprecedented volume of ship- 
building in Canada and the large supply 
of cargo vessels now in that country s 
possession have given rise to a major 
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problem of postwar utilization or disposal 
of this fleet. 

with regard to future plans for the 
Government’s merchant marine, the 
Minister of Reconstruction and Supply 
has stated that an effort will be made to 
sell or time charter these ships for oper- 
ation under the Canadian flag. A pur- 
chase offer has been made to the ship- 
ping companies at present operating the 
ships. Credit terms would be given to 
puyers of these ships, The Minister 
added that if after as many ships have 
been sold to private Canadian operators 
as is possible, Canada still possesses a 
surplus, it may be necessary to tie them 
up ina reserve. — 

A reasonably bright future is foreseen 
for the 4,700-tonners, the present gross 
tonnage of which totals about 80,000. It 
is contended that their shallow draft 
permits them to reach ports virtually 
closed to the 10,000-ton freighters and 
that their capacity is suitable for the size 
of cargoes available on the routes they 
would serve. Of this type vessel, 14 have 
already been sold-—-France taking 10; 
Brazil, 3; and Norway, 1. 


British Empire (Except Canada) 


In 1939 the merchant fleet of the Brit- 
ish Empire totaled 18,179,020 gross tons 
and carried two-fifths of the world’s sea- 
borne trade. This total includes more 
than 1,500,000 gross tons registered in 
Northern Ireland, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and other British dominions and 
colonies. As a result of war losses, the 
fleet at the present time totals about 
14,934,000 gross tons, including 1,997,448 
gross tons lend-leased from the United 
States and about 620,000 tons turned 
over to Britain from Canada under 
Mutual Aid. 

It is expected that Great Britain will 
endeavor to rebuild its merchant marine 
at least to its prewar level. Although 
that country has lost 50 percent of its 
prewar tonnage in ocean liners, it ap- 
pears to have a far larger fleet of cargo 
ships than the public has generally an- 
ticipated. In cargo ships of 10,000 tons 
or less, a classification which includes 
tankers and small coastwise vessels and 
which makes up the core of almost any 
merchant fleet, Great Britain was esti- 
mated to have, at the end of 1945, at 
least 12,500,000 and possibly 13,200,000 
gross tons, indicating that its net losses 
in this class since 1939 have not ex- 
ceeded 16 or 17 percent. This relatively 
strong current position in cargo ships is 
attributed in part to the fact that the 
heaviest losses have been incurred 
among the larger passenger and passen- 
ger-cargo liners, and in part to a well- 
executed merchant shipbuilding pro- 
gram which has been concentrated on 
cargo ships of the 10,000-ton and smaller 
types. 

_ The returns compiled by Lloyd’s Reg- 
ister of Shipping, which take into ac- 
count vessels of 1,000 gross tons and 
over, the construction of which has ac- 
tually been commenced, show that there 
were 387 merchant vessels of 1,496,243 
gross tons under construction in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland at the 
close of the quarter ended September 
30,1945. This is 326,788 tons more than 
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Freight and passenger vessel flying the flag of a Scandinavian country. 


was being built 12 months earlier, and 
is a greater tonnage than at any time 
since 1930. Included in the figures are 
three vessels of 17,724 gross tons being 
built for Norway and one ship of 2,066 
tons for France. 


Italy 


The Italian merchant fleet, which 
consisted in 1939 of 3,245,670 gross tons, 
was reduced through war losses to ap- 
proximately 350,000 tons. None of the 
vessels now flying the Italian flag can be 
expected to form any significant part of 
a postwar merchant fieet, inasmuch as 
they are not capable of ocean traffic and 
many are in poor repair. 

Long-range plans for the restoration 
of the Italian merchant marine have not 
been decided. Three lines of action, 
however, have been suggested by the 
Ministry of Marine and other agencies. 
The first of these is the restoration to 
Italy of the vessels which are now in the 
fE ossession of the Allies or of neutral gov- 
ernments. Negotiations already have 
been completed for the return of seven 
of the vessels that were in Argentine 
ports at the outbreak of hostilities. The 
status of ships that were in Brazil is still 
uncertain. If negotiations are success- 
ful, approximately 100,000 gross tons 
can be obtained from Argentina and 
Brazil. The tonnage that Italy can ex- 
pect from the return of its vessels from 
the Allied shipping pool is not known 
nor is it certain that, in the event the 
vessels have been destroyed, an equiva- 
lent tonnage will be returned. 

The second course of action would seek 
to replace the Italian merchant marine 
with a portion of the surplus tonnage 
which the United States possesses. The 
purchase of Liberty ships was suggested 
in some Italian quarters as a quick 
means of alleviating, to some extent, the 
shipping deficit. The Committee of 
Italian Shipbuilders in Rome expressed 
the opinion that the acquisition of Lib- 
erty ships is against the interest of the 
Italian shipbuilding industry. 

The third proposal relates to a ship- 
building program to be centered about 


the construction of small vessels of be- 
tween 500 and 1,000 tons, mainly motor 
vessels and sailing ships, and the com- 
pletion of the work on ships now under 
construction in Italian shipyards. Be- 
fore the end of 1945, work was being 
completed at the Ansalde Shipyards, at 
Genoa, for the launching of a 10,000- 
ton ship, and two other ships were be- 
ing readied for launching. Several 
small ships are now being completed, 
and plans also include launching of three 
9,000-ton tankers, bringing the total 
shipping to be launched within the next 
9 months up to 56,000 tons. 


Norway 


The present merchant marine of Nor- 
way approximates 2,813,000 gross tons, 
as compared with the 1939 fiset of 
4,552,895 tons. The 1945 figure includes 
181,923 tons lend-leased from the United 
States. For the 10-year period preced- 
ing the war, nearly 95 percent of the 
new tonnage was represented by oil- 
burning vessels, and it appears now that 
Norwegian owners will want to replace 
the large majority of their lost vessels 
by new ships equipped with Diesel 
machinery. 

Norway will seek to regain and pos- 
sibly surpass its prewar position as a 
leading shipping nation, with a postwar 
merchant fleet larger than the one which 
ranked fourth largest in the world be- 
fore the war. The Minister of Shipping 
stated recently that the rebuilding pro- 
gram of Norway “must comprise 2,500,- 
000 to 3,500,000 gross tons, but the re- 
newal of Norway’s merchant fleet must 
be regarded in connection with the ton- 
nage problems of the other European 
Allied naticns.”’ ' 

A movement is on foot to establish 
new shipyards in Norway in order that 
Norwegian shipowners should not be 
forced to order their tonnage abroad, as 
was the case before the war. But, even 
if this were done it would be many years 
before Norway could produce the ships 


“Motor Ship, July 1945, p. 107 
(Continued on p. 15) 
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Current Trends in 
Foreign-T'rade Policies 


Salient 1945 Developments Toward General Resumption of } 


Foreign Trade 


HE TERMINATION OF THE WAR 

in 1945 put an end to the forced com- 
mercial seclusion of most of Continental 
Europe and of the Far East. Except for 
the limited oversea trade maintained by 
the European neutrals, the two former 
Axis-controlled regions—in Europe and 
in the Pacific—had for several years been 
practically cut off from commercial in- 
tercourse with the outside world, and 
were even isolated from each other, with 
the general production and trade within 
each region largely directed to the pur- 
poses of Germany or of Japan. Al- 
though the Allied victories have made 
those former secluded areas again safely 
accessible, their actual resumption of 
general world commerce has been beset 
by many difficulties and problems. Ap- 
preciable progress was made during 1945 
only by certain countries of Western 
Europe and Scandinavia and by the 
Philippines. Trade recovery has been 
markedly uneven among the different 
countries or groups of countries released 
from Axis domination, in accordance 
with their special circumstances and 
limitations. 


Former European Neutrals 


From the viewpoint of the recent de- 
velopments in foreign-trade relations 
and policies, the countries of Continental 
Europe fall into at least three groupings: 
the former neutrals, the other countries 
of Western Europe and Scandinavia, and 
the countries of Eastern Europe, com- 
prising roughly all east and southeast of 
Germany, except Italy and Greece. 

None of the four countries of Conti- 
nental Europe which had remained neu- 
tral during the war—Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Spain, and Portugal—made any 
important changes in its trade-control 
measures during the past year. Within 
the limitations imposed by the blockades 
of the contending powers and by the 
tides of the war itself, these countries 
had managed to continue commercial 
dealings both with German-dominated 
Europe and, irregularly, also with the 
outside world. Their wartime trade had 
often been subject to intergovernmental 
arrangements and close supervision, but 
the actual transactions continued to be 
conducted almost exclusively by their 
private merchants. Having changed lit- 
tle during the war, the trade-control 
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1 
| EDITOR'S NOTE | 


This is the third of a series of 
three articles analyzing the prin- 
cipal developments and emerging 
trends of the past year in the field 
of commercial policy and the gen- 
eral reestablishment of interna- | 
tional trade relations after the war. 

The first, which appeared in the 
| issue of February 9, presented a 
| general review of the major trade- | 
| policy trends during 1945, with | 
| brief consideration of certain pros- 
| pects for 1946. The second, which 
appeared last week, surveyed the | 
| Salient developments of the past | 

year in joint international trade | 
controls, and in the foreign-trade 
arrangements of the countries | 
which had continued substantially | 
open to general commerce during | 
the war—principally, the United 
States, Canada, the United King- 
| dom and the other sterling areas, 
| and Latin America. The present 
| article deals with the developments 

and difficulties in the general re- 
| sumption of foreign trade by the 
| countries which had been more or 





| 

less secluded during the war, 

broadly, Continental Europe and | 
| the Far East. 
A similar series of articles ap- | 
| peared in FOREIGN COMMERCE | 
| WEEKLY last year, in the issues of | 
| February 10, 17, and 24, 1945. 
| 




















measures of the former neutrals appar- 
ently required no radical alterations 
after its close. 


ACTIVE BROADENING OF TRADE RANGE 


As the wartime limitations were re- 
moved, the nationals of these countries 
were free to seek an enlargement of the 
range of their trade with other European 
and with oversea countries. This was 
especially important to them because 


by the Countries Secluded During the War J 


their trade with Germany and certain of 
the former German-controlled areas 
which had been quite substantial during 
most of the war period, was no longer 
possible. The principal hindrances to 
the resumption of general trade by the 
former neutral countries were not the 
official restrictions of their governments, 
but rather the physical shortages of the 
products they desired from other coun- 
tries and the inadequate transport facili- 
ties available. In the case of Spain, an 
additional handicap was the limited for- 
eign exchange now accruing from ex- 
ports, after the decline of its unusually 
profitable wartime sales, especially those 
made under the preclusive purchase 
contracts. 

In none of these four countries has 
any general program been introduced for 
concentrating foreign-trade transactions 
in the hands of governmental agencies, 
as has been the case in many of the for- 
mer belligerent countries. 


SPECIAL EFFORTS OF SWEDEN AND 
SWITZERLAND 


Sweden and Switzerland have been ex- 
ceptionally active in the negotiation of 
new arrangements for merchandise ex- 
changes with other countries, especially 
with the liberated countries of Europe. 
In these agreements, commonly for pe- 
riods of 6 months, the contracting gov- 
ernments undertake to facilitate the de- 
livery of specified classes of goods, up to 
indicated quantities, by granting the 
necessary export licenses. Settlement is 
to be made through clearing accounts 
and, while a balanced value of trade ex- 
changes is usually aimed at, provision is 
frequently made for reciprocal credits to 
cover overdrafts up to specified amounts. 
In such cases, the Swedish or Swiss ex- 
porters are paid by their governments 
out of a general line of credit to the other 
country. Sweden embodied definite 
credit offers in its agreements with quite 
a number of countries, including Norway, 
Denmark, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the United 
Kingdom.’ Switzerland undertook 


The Swedish-British arrangement & 
somewhat different from the others. It con- 
templates a sizable excess of British imports 
over deliveries, with Sweden in turn author- 
ized to use its sterling holdings to finance 
imports obtainable from any country in the 
sterling area 
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extend similar trade credits to Belgium, 
the Netherlands, France, Italy, and 
Czechoslovakia. — 

Special official arrangements for 
proadening the trade relations of the 
former neutrals with oversea countries 
seldom appeared necessary, since com- 
mercial transactions continued to be 
carried through mainly by private firms 
and the means for financing them were 
ysually ample at both ends. Thus, re- 
cent Swedish exchange of notes with Ar- 
gentina regarding their future trade con- 
sisted essentially of promises to facilitate 
whatever purchases of each other’s goods 
their merchants might be able to arrange, 
py issuing the necessary export and im- 
port licenses. The arrangement speci- 
fied no definite quantities even for the 
products indicated as specially desired, 
and no time limit was set. 

In the trade agreement between them- 
selves concluded by Sweden and Switzer- 
land late in 1945, both governments 
stressed that they were anxious for the 
fewest restrictions on either commodity 
exchanges or modes of settlement, and 
that they would support any endeavor 
to restore multilateralism in the inter- 
national movement of goods and of pay- 
ment for them. 


Western Europe 


Commercial interest in the possible re- 
sumption of trade connections with the 
countries of Europe that had been en- 
gaged in the war has focused during the 
past year mainly upon France, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands in the west, Norway 
and Denmark in the north, and Italy and 
Greece in the Mediterranean. For the 
present discussion, these countries may 
roughly be referred to as Western Eu- 
rope, to distinguish them from the for- 
mer belligerent countries of Europe lo- 
cated east of Germany, where trade con- 
ditions and prospects are usually quite 
different.’ 


HANDICAPS UPON EARLY RESUMPTION OF 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Even those European governments 
most eager to see their countries’ foreign 
trade move back toward normal were 
handicapped by the disorganized condi- 
tions left in the wake of the war—the 
destruction of productive facilities, the 
exhaustion of supplies, the disruption of 
transport and distribution channels, the 
scrambled ownership in industry, the 
inadequacy of foreign-exchange assets, 
the internal financial confusion, and 
often also the unsettled status of the 
governmental regime itself. These con- 
ditions were not equally serious in all 
these countries but, in practically all that 
had been directly involved in the war, a 
large measure of governmental control 
and even direct official intervention in 
foreign-trade arrangements seemed un- 
avoidable, at least for a time. 


een 


‘In the matter of receiving relief goods 
ftom UNRRA, Greece and, to a smaller extent, 
Italy have been in much the same position as 
most countries of Eastern Europe. In their 
Wade relations and commercial-policy tend- 
eneles, however, both Italy and Greece are 


most closely associated with the western 
countries. 
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Each government feels that its imme- 
diate responsibility for its country’s eco- 
nomic rehabilitation includes planning 
for its essential import requirements, and 
direct supervision over the utilization of 
the limited amounts of foreign supplies, 
shipping, and exchange that are avail- 
able, to insure that the most vital needs 
of the nation are given priority. This 
attitude seems general, even in those 
European countries whose long-term 
plans do not contemplate governmental 
control of particular industries or sectors 
of the domestic economy. 


TEMPORARY GOVERNMENTAL INTERVENTION 
IN IMPORT TRADE 


Most of these European countries made 
some beginning during 1945 toward the 
resumption of foreign trade through 
commercial channels. By the end of the 
year, however, the private importations 
were still limited, and were confined 
mainly to trade with the other conti- 
nental countries and, to a certain extent, 
with the United Kingdom. 

Their trade with the United States and 
most other oversea countries has been 
slower in getting reestablished, owing to 
difficulties of transport and unsettled 
financial relations. The bulk of the 
oversea importations into these countries 
of “Western Europe” during 1945 was 
arranged by purchasing missions or other 
centralized officially sponsored agencies. 
That situation appears likely to continue 
for at least some months ahead, although 
in many cases to a decreasing degree. 

The exportation of many classes of 
goods from the principal potential over- 
sea sources of supply continued to be 
officially controlled, and financial ar- 
rangements often needed to be negotiated 
with the supplying countries in relation 
to an over-all schedule of desired im- 
ports. These were additional consider- 
ations prompting practically all the gov- 
ernments of “Western Europe” to oper- 
ate through official purchasing missions 
as an aid to effective foreign procure- 
ment, even setting them up in certain 
cases where they did not previously exist. 
The official spokesmen for each of these 
seven countries have declared it their 
firm intention to move toward the resto- 
ration of their import trade to normal 
commercial channels, in most if not all 
lines, as improved conditions make gov- 
ernmental intervention less necessary, 
and as the arrangements for financing 
private trade are worked out with indi- 
vidual foreign countries. 

Insofar as private importations are 
permitted, a governmental import permit 
and the authorization of foreign ex- 
change is necessary for each transaction, 
Which usually needs to be regarded as 
essential to the over-all import program 
of the country. 


PROSPECT FOR REVIVAL OF PRIVATE EXPORTS 


The revival of these countries’ exports 
of their familiar prewar products has 
iagged behind that of imports, at least 
so far as oversea countries are concerned. 
Official trade restrictions have seldom 
been the obstacle. The authorities are 
eager to see an increase in exports, es- 
pecially to dollar countries, since the 
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proceeds from such sales increase the 
countries’ purchasing power for imports 
from them. In fact, in several European 
countries, the bulk of the revived output 
of certain specialty products is being re- 
served for export markets. 

The basic obstacles to their resump- 
tion of exports in volume lie elsewhere. 
Only in the case of a few products have 
these countries as yet developed sizable 
surpluses for export. Supplies of fuel, 
materials, and of various accessories to 
production, are notably short. Com- 
mercial assembly arrangements are still 
in process of reorganization, and inter- 
nal transport facilities are still inade- 
quate. Internal price levels have usu- 
ally risen sharply and, particularly at the 
exchange rates prevailing during 1945, 
foreign buyers too often found prices of 
the export products too high even when 
supplies were available. 

As these limiting conditions are re- 
lieved, however, the prospect for the res- 
toration to private channels of the actual 
conduct of exportations from this group 
of countries seems even better than in 
the case of imports. None of these 
countries, with the temporary exception 
of Italy, has concentrated the disposal of 
its export staples in the hands of offi- 
cial agencies, as they usually have done 
in the procurement of many import prod- 
ucts. In some cases, a closer organiza- 
tion of the local producers controlling 
the bulk of a given export product has 
been taking place but, so far as known, 
these are commercial organizations with- 
out governmental participation. 

It is to be expected, of course, that 
exports from these countries will be sub- 
ject to governmental license for some 
time, both to prevent undue depletion of 
domestic supplies of particular products, 
and to maintain official control] over the 
disposition of the country’s foreign ex- 
change earnings. 


CHANGES IN IMPORT DUTIES 


Very few permanent changes in their 
import duties have been made by the 
former belligerent countries of Europe 
since the close of the war. Since import 
transactions are now either arranged by 
the government or dependent primarily 
upon whether an official license can be 
obtained, and the principal current con- 
siderations are where each country can 
obtain the various essential products 
of which it is short, and how it can pay 
for them, the customs duties on imports 
are playing a subordinate role for the 
present. In fact, the collection of import 
duties on many or most classes of goods 
has been temporarily suspended by a 
number of the continental countries— 
notable France, Belgium, and Czecho- 
slovakia—in order that their nationals 
might secure essential supplies from 
abroad at the lowest cost. 


IMPORT AND EXPORT PRICE EQUALIZATION 


Changes in the official levies on im- 
ports have figured in an important way 
during 1945 only in a few countries, 
where the domestic prices had gone so 
far out of line with world market prices 
that a program of official price adjust- 
ment of both imports and exports was 
regarded necessary. Thus, beginning in 
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April 1945, importers of most products 
into France were required to pay an im- 
port surcharge, varying with the com- 
modity. This was designed to bring de- 
livered prices of the foreign goods close 
to those in the domestic market, and 
to have the difference between the im- 
port price and that prevailing locally 
accrue to the Government rather than 
to the merchant. Out of these reve- 
nues, exporters of French products were 
paid varying premiums, in order to make 
their selling prices attractive to foreign 
buyers under the prevailing official ex- 
change rates. 

A somewhat similar price equaliza- 
tion system was also operated in 1945 
by the governments of Belgium and 
Greece, and has been officially proposed 
for Italy. Provision for such systems 
has been written into a number of the 
trade agreements concluded by various 
pairs of European countries during the 
past year. Presumably, the need for such 
price equalizations would be removed or 
reduced, if it should be regarded neces- 
sary to scale down the foreign value 
of the country’s currency to conform 
more closely to its actual international 
purchasing power. Thus, shortly after 
the devaluation of the French franc in 
December, the application of the French 
price equalization system on foreign 
transactions was suspended. 


INTER-EUROPEAN NEGOTIATIONS FOR TRADE 
EXCHANGES 


The liberated countries of Western 
Europe and Scandinavia have been very 
active during the past year in negotiating 
official agreements with each other, and 
with other countries of Continental 
Europe, to regulate the resumption of 
trade between their territories. These 
have been distinctly transitional, usually 
for short periods, and have not attempted 
to embody changes in the structure of 
the tariffs or of other basic foreign-trade 
controls. 

Roughly conforming to a pattern, their 
principal feature is the lists of goods 
which each country is especially desirous 
of obtaining, and the delivery of which 
the other government agrees to facilitate 
through the granting of export licenses, 
usually up to specified quantities for each 
class of goods. An estimated total is 
commonly set for the aggregate value of 
the trade in each direction during the 
period, and payments are to be made 
through clearing accounts in the respec- 
tive national banks. While aiming at a 
balanced value for their bilateral ex- 
changes, some provision is commonly em- 
bodied for reciprocal credits to cover 
overdrafts, although usually quite limited 
as to amount. 

Several common objectives have been 
observed in most of the trade negotia- 
tions of the countries of Western Europe 
and Scandinavia during the past year. 
There appears to be a general desire to 


*Reference is made elsewhere to the in- 
stances where various of the liberated Euro- 
pean countries have been extended definite 
lines of credit in advance, to assist them in 
financing their rehabilitation imports— 
notably on the part of the United States, 
Canada, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
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avoid wide resort to the crude and re- 
strictive international barter or compen- 
sation deals, which were so common in 
Europe during the period right after the 
first World War, and have recently re- 
appeared in certain parts of Eastern 
Europe. Limiting the amount of goods 
that could be exported to the other coun- 
try is apparently intended both to mini- 
mize the risk of an excessive drain upon 
the local supplies, and to avoid building 
up large involuntary foreign credits if the 
other country proves unable to offset its 
current receipts with goods and services 
of equivalent value. 

Perhaps the most striking character- 
istic of these recent inter-European trade 
agreements is the reversal of the usual 
objectives in such negotiations. The 
current emphasis is upon the goods which 
each country desires to obtain from 
the other, instead of the prewar stress 
upon more favorable opportunities for 
the sale of its distinctive export products 
in the territory of the other. The pres- 
ent situation obviously reflects the tem- 
porary widespread shortages of many 
classes of goods, and will doubtless pass 
with improvement in the general state of 
supplies. 


MONETARY AGREEMENTS WITH THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 


Because they have been subject to 
some misunderstanding, as well as for 
their intrinsic importance, special men- 
tion should be made of the series of 
monetary agreements, of similar pattern, 
which the United Kingdom has been ne- 
gotiating with various European coun- 
tries. By the end of 1945, these had 
come to include Scandinavia, most of 
Western Europe, and Czechoslovakia. 
These agreements fixed the rate of ex- 
change between the pound sterling and 
the other currency, in certain cases set- 
ting a value for the currency of the 
continental country appreciably below 
its existing level, and then provided that 
the central bank of each country will 
buy the currency of the other at that 
rate, with some allowance for overdrafts 
in case the commercial transactions be- 
tween the two countries did not quite 
strike a balance. In certain of the Brit- 
ish agreements, notably with Sweden 
and Norway, no limit was set to the 
amount of uncleared balances in the 
other’s currency which each undertook 
to hold. 

These British monetary agreements 
concerned only new trading transactions, 
with outstanding obligations left for sep- 
arate treatment. However, to allow the 
broadest scope for the resumption of new 
trade exchanges, the sterling acquired 
by the other country from exports to the 
United Kingdom may be used to buy 
goods anywhere within the sterling area, 
and the foreign currency acquired by the 
United Kingdom may be used anywhere 
within the domain of the other country, 
including oversea colonies. While bi- 
lateral in form, these agreements regu- 
larly provide that their terms would be 
reviewed in case either government ad- 
hered to a general international mone- 
tary agreement, toward which they are 
regarded as partial steps. 
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UNITED StaTEs STEPS TO REVIVE Tpapp 
WITH EUROPE 


The former belligerent countries of 
Western Europe (using the term in the 
sense earlier indicated) have been look. 
ing to the United States as a most im. 
portant potential source of needed im- 
ports. The United States, on its Part 
took a number of steps during 1945 to 
facilitate the revival of trade with 
Europe.‘ 

The American export licensing ay. 
thorities progressively relaxed their eon. 
trol during the year, both as to Scope 
of products and range of countries. By 
January 1946, individual export licenses 
or allocations were required only for a 
limited “positive” list of products stil] in 
short supply in the United States. For 
those licensable products, applications 
were being considered for export trans- 
actions to all European countries except 
Germany, insofar as physical limitations 
and the governments of the countries of 
destination permitted. 

As conditions of supply and shipping 
improved, means of payment came to 
stand out as the principal problem. 
Since there was no early prospect of the 
European countries reviving their exports 
to the United States even to the prewar 
volumes, their ability to buy the excep- 
tionally large volume of American goods 
they now desired for replenishment and 
reconstruction depended upon finding 
means of paying for them. Payment had 
to come mainly either out of such for- 
eign exchange reserves as they had, espe- 
cially the funds frozen in the United 
States during the war, or out of new dol- 
lar loans or credits. 

During 1945, the United States Treas- 
ury began the negotiation of arrange- 
ments with individual European coun- 
tries for the release of their foreign 
funds, under suitable safeguards. In De- 
cember, it lifted official control over the 
transfer to all countries of Europe, 
except Germany and the former neutrals, 
of the funds created by their current 
exports to the United States. Moreover, 
agreements were concluded during the 
latter months of 1945, or were under 
negotiation at the year’s close, with many 
of the liberated countries of Western 
Europe, under which the United States 
Government is to extend to them credits 
of varying amounts to cover the financing 
of two classes of transactions: supplies 
requisitioned during the operation of the 
lend-lease program but not delivered 
until after the close of the war, and pur- 
chases in the United States made there- 
after in the open market.’ Some addi- 
tional credits were arranged with private 
American banks 


‘Since the general discussion of the past 
year’s developments in this field in the United 
States, in the preceding article, sketched 
the relaxations of its wartime trade controls 
and its positive measures to facilitate the 
resumption of foreign trade, only & brief 
summary is here embodied of the steps par- 
ticularly affecting Continental Europe. 

See section on the United States, in the 
preceding article 
with which such 
been concluded by the close of 1945. 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Furniture Needs of 
the Philippines Today 


What Is the 


ACING A TREMENDOUS construc- 
tion job on their devastated islands, 
citizens of the Philippines are beginning 
to think of United States furniture for 


their rebuilt homes and offices. 


Before the war there was no consider- 
able market for imported wooden furni- 


ture in the Philippines. 


Furniture made 


of domestic woods in a Manila factory 
or by a number of small cabinetmakers 
(most of them Chinese) was of excellent 
quality and better adapted to the Philip- 


pine climate than 
furniture. 


imported wooden 
Imports of wooden furniture, 


which had an average value of about 45.,- 
000 pesos a year, for the most part com- 


prised household effects. 


(The Philip- 


pine peso is pegged to the United States 


dollar, at 2 pesos to 1 dollar.) 


Metal furniture had a somewhat better 


import demand. 


While only 14,000 pesos’ 


worth of metal desks was brought into 
the Philippines in 1940, imports of filing 
cabinets were valued at 113,000 pesos and 
of other metal furniture (including beds, 


tables, and chairs) 


at 309,000 pesos. 


Chairs of aluminum tubing were be- 
coming popular for porch and outdoor 
use, although locally made rattan chairs, 
which were sold at moderate prices, re- 
mained by far the most popular type of 


furniture for this use. 


Sharp Price Rises 


Since the liberation of Manila, prices 
have risen drastically above prewar levels 
because of the high cost of labor and the 
difficulty and expense of obtaining raw 
materials—rattan wood, nails, and other 
items. At the end of 1945 one factory 
was making wooden furniture and four 


were making rattan furniture. 


Prices 


averaged five times prewar prices, and, 
even so, Manufacturers said that they 
were able to make only a small profit. 

One rattan-furniture manufacturer 
lists his current prices thus, in United 


States dollars: 
Night-club chair 


Three-legged chair, for refreshments 

Dining-room chair (several num- 
bers) ____. 13. 00 

Host's dining-room chair (two num- 
bers) __ 13. 00 

Bridge chair (two numbers) 15. 00 

Occasional chair (several num- 
bers) .___ 17. 50 

Lounge chair (four numbers) 25. 00 

Settee (several numbers) 40. 00 

Armchair - 

Footstool ___ 

Bridge table_. 

Library table 


$11 
10. 


15 


17 
20 


20 


40. 
50. 


25 


10. 
20. 


25 


00 
00 


00 


50 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


By J. Bartterr RicHarps 
U.S. Consul, Manila 


Circular coffee table. -_--_- " . $18.75 
Magazine table____--- iivmganare -- 15.00 
Chow Bench... ......si6 s scetha Sacco Gh. ssal'ellion 0 anne 
End table (three numbers)... 12. 50—15.00 


Bedside table (two numbers). 17. 50-20. 00 


NorTe.—All prices are exclusive of cushions, 
since no textiles suitable for cushion covers 
had arrived from the United States by De- 
cember 1945. Kapok for filling was not com- 
ing in from the Provinces in quantity, be- 
cause of the lack of transportation facilities. 


Prices of rattan furniture are expected 
to decline substantially with improve- 
ment in transportation and in the gen- 
eral economic health of the islands— 
when more settled conditions make it 
less dangerous to venture into the woods 
for rattan and increased transportation 
facilities enable its shipment to Manila 
at reasonable cost; when imported tacks 
become available at lower prices; and 
when, after living costs have been sta- 
bilized at a more reasonable level, labor- 
ing people will accept lower wages (it is 
thought wage rates might fall consider- 
ably below present rates, which are 300 
to 400 percent above prewar levels). 


Effect of War’s Destruction 


The Philippine demand for household 
furniture is somewhat smaller than 
might be expected, considering the ex- 
tent of looting and destruction during 
Japanese occupation and later during 
the liberation of Manila. This fact is 
probably explained by the circumstance 
that destruction of buildings was pro- 
portionately as great as destruction of 
furnishings. And all apartment build- 
ings and hotels not completely destroyed 
are still in the hands of the United States 
Army. Several problems are holding up 
construction at present. Lumber is not 
available in adequate quantities; only 
nine very small sawmills produce lumber 
for civilian use. There is practically no 
transportation for lumber and other 
building materials from the Provinces to 
Manila and other cities. Importers so 
far have been able to get almost no nails 
or hardware from the United States. 
And because of the inflation, cost of labor 
is extremely high. When a substantial 
construction program has been put into 
effect a considerable boost in demand for 
both household and office furniture may 
be expected—a demand the local indus- 
try can hardly be expected to fill. 


Prospect for Sales of U. S. Products? 


Demand for Office Furniture 


Philippine dealers have placed a few 
orders for metal office furniture in the 
United States since the liberation. It is 
estimated, however, that they have 
amounted altogether to something less 
than 100,000 pesos. (In addition, sev- 
eral individuals have placed orders for 
office and household furniture for their 
own use.) Types of furniture ordered 
include filing cabinets, metal desks, 
stenographer’s chairs, and chairs of tu- 
bular aluminum. Importers complain of 
the high freight rates on furniture. They 
also stress the difficulty of obtaining firm 
commitments from exporters. In some 
cases, it is reported, goods are no longer 
available on arrival in the United States 
of orders dispatched within 24 hours of 
receipt of quotations from United States 
exporters. 

The largest importer had placed two 
orders for office furniture as of December 
1945. One was an indent order on be- 
half of a dealer who operates a sort of 
general store, selling direct to the users. 
The other was an order for stock, which 
will be sold by the importer directly to 
consumers. There were no furniture 
stores in operation in Manila in Decem- 
ber, and no department stores of standard 
size and scope, although there were a 
few establishments of moderate size that 
might be classified as department stores. 
Plans are reported under way for open- 
ing a new department store. 


Furniture for Homes 


Before the war the principal domes- 
tic furniture manufacturer sold through 
his own retail stores in Manila and sev- 
eral other cities and through dealers in 
cities where he did not own branches. He 
is now filling consumers’ orders direct 
from the factory and has not found it 
necessary yet to open retail stores or to 
sell through dealers. Manufacturers of 
rattan furniture also sell direct from 
the factory to consumers. 

It is not yet clear which of the prewar 
importing houses will reopen. (There 
were eight principal importers of furni- 
ture.) Even some of the more promi- 
nent firms are uncertain. A few have 


resumed operations already or definitely 
plan to do so, and five companies which 
did not handle furniture previously are 
reported interested in importing office 
furniture as soon as it is available. 
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The U.S. Railway 


Mission to Mexico 


Striking Example of Salutary Wartime Cooperation 


HEN THE LARGEST and by far 

the most important business en- 
terprise in a country is undergoing a tre- 
mendous and revolutionary social experi- 
ment and at the same time experiencing 
the impact of the greatest world cata- 
clysm of all times—that distorted the 
human relationships existing among all 
nations of world—we need no one to re- 
mind us that this is a situation of pro- 
digious consequence. It was this very 
combination of circumstances that con- 
fronted the Republic of Mexico during 
the early days of World War I, at a time 
when the country was groping to find 
a way to administer and operate the rail- 
roads which it had expropriated in June 
1937. Administered at first directly by 
the Government, these great arteries of 
commerce—the very life lines of the na- 
tion—were turned over in April 1938 to 
the workers themselves, under a law 
signed by President Cardenas. This was 
something so radically new in railroad 
operation that the experiment has been 
watched with great interest by govern- 
ments all over the world. 





Looking north into passenger sheds and station at Monterrey, Mexico 
were relaid with 112 rail; passenger track and main line were rehabilitated under the 
supervision of the United States Railway Mission 


By Rosert J. p—E Camp, Director of 
Rail Transportation, Office of 
Inter-American Affairs 


Then came the war. Germany un- 
leashed a ruthless undersea warfare that 
drove all but the most daring from the 
sea, or to their watery grave When 
confronted later by a tremendous dis- 
play of Japanese naval and air power, 
the Allied nations were soon cut off from 
the sources of supply of many of the most 
critically needed minerals, metals, and 
other strategic war materials. In these 
dark, critical hours, an anxious world 
turned its attention to the rich natural 
resources of Mexico and of Central and 
South America. 


War Materials Furnished 


From the mountains and plains of 
Mexico alone came some of the most 
critically needed war materials: anti- 
mony, molybdenum, lead, mercury, zinc, 
graphite, copper, tin, arsenic, cadmium, 








Main line and switches 


tungsten, cobalt, fluorspar vanadium, 
manganese—also, henequen, istle, ma. 
hogany, rubber, and other equally im. 
portant items. Where approximately 75 
percent of all Mexican-United States 
trade was customarily borne by water, 
all traffic to and from Mexico and Cen- 
tral America now fell upon the Mexican 
National Railways. 

No effort will be made to recount here 
the successive steps taken by the Mexican 
Government to work out the rights and 
relationships of the members of the Rail- 
way Workers Union (Sindicato) with the 
railways themselves, except to say that 
under the Presidential decree of March 
9, 1944, amending several articles of the 
law of December 31, 1940, which created 
the Administration of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico, the administration of the 
lines is placed in the hands of a general 
manager appointed by the President. 
The general manager is assisted by an 
advisory board of nine members, of which 
he is one and serves as its Chairman, 
while the Secretaries of the Treasury and 
Public Credit, Communications and Pub- 
lic Works, Agriculture and Development, 
and Labor and Social Welfare, the Con- 
federation of National Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, the Confedera- 
tion of Industrial Associations of Mexico 
each name one member, and the Railway 
Workers Union names two. 

In short, the general manager is 
charged directly with the administration, 
operation, improvements, and additions 
of the lines, as well as with the acquisi- 
tion and distribution of both property 
and funds 

Experts Sent 

Our War and Navy Departments were 
long familiar with the inadequacy of the 
Mexican Railways to carry additional 
tonnage. On July 15, 1941, an agree- 
ment was made between Mexico and the 
United States whereby the former agreed 
to sell its entire exportable surplus of 8 
large list of minerals and metals to the 
United States, while subsequent agree- 
ments called for increased production 
and an expanded list of items for ship- 
ment to the United States. Moving this 
vast tonnage of heavy items was ne 
mall matter, for this program called for 
a minimum production of more than 
2,000,000 tons which took no account of 
moving increased production from mines 
to smelters, or of the great increase in 
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transportation demands of a fast-ex- 
anding domestic economy. 

In the early days of 1942, a small group 
of expert transportation technicians 
were dispatched to Mexico to make a 
quick study and report on the physical 
conditions and equipment of the Na- 
tional Railway Lines. All earlier re- 
ports were abundantly confirmed and 
urgent recommendations were made that 
a major rehabilitation program be in- 
stituted at once, else the scarcity of 
equipment—cars and locomotives—and 
the poor condition of the roadbed fore- 
told a break-down in operation that 
might come at a time of our greatest 
national peril. 

In November 1942, through an ex- 
change of notes between the Govern- 
ments of Mexico and the United States, 
an agreement was entered into for a 
joint program of rehabilitation of cer- 
tain key lines of the National Railways 
in order to assure maximum efficiency 
in operation of the railways for the 
transportation of sorely needed strate- 
gic war materials. The lines selected 
for rehabilitation were: (1) Laredo to 
Mexico City via Monterrey, Saltillo, and 
San Luis Potosi; (2) Torreon—Monter- 
rey via Paradon; (3) Cordoba—Suchiate 
via Jesus Carranza and Ixtepec; and (4) 
Chihuahua-Torreon. The _ objectives 
were twofold: first, to provide uninter- 
rupted rail service from Nuevo Laredo 
on the Texas border to Suchiate on the 
Guatemalan border—a distance of over 
1,700 miles—and thus provide a contin- 
uous rail route to Central America; and 
second, to make possible the continu- 
ous movement of strategic minerals, 
metals, mahogany, agricultural prod- 
ucts, and other important items to the 
United States. 


Mission Created 


Almost coincident with the signing of 
these notes in November 1942, the Of- 
fice of Inter-American Affairs created 
the United States Railway Mission in 
Mexico, and, with little delay, more than 
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Crane magnet unloading scrap at the scrap-classification yards, San Luis Potosi, Mexico. 
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This 


yard and method of operation was installed at the suggestion and under the direction of 


the U. S. Railway Mission 


50 expert railway technicians were grad- 
ually recruited from the railroads of 
the United States. The ready response 
with which the railroads answered this 
call, at a time when they were in sore 
need of additional trained technicians, 
will always stand forth in testimony to 
their high patriotism. 

At its height, the Mission had a staff 
of over 150 members, whose work was 
divided into five important functional 


“Material yards” at a Mexican railway center, during the rehabilitation program. 


departments: Maintenance of Way, 
Transportation, Mechanical, Stores, and 
Reclamation. Accounting was also made 
the subject of an exhaustive study, and 
that department is now being modern- 
ized with the latest of business machines. 


Broad-Scale Activity 

Faced with the necessity of moving sev- 
eral million tons of strategic minerais, 
metals, and other critical war materials 
over a railway scarcely able to handle 
its own domestic traffic, the Mission, in 
cooperation with the railway’s manage- 
ment, started a vigorous program of re- 
habilitation that enabled this major rail- 
way system (about 8,500 miles long) to 
continue operating without experiencing 
a single suspension, except for temporary 
interruptions caused by floods. Many 
thousands of defective cross ties were re- 
placed; light, worn-out, and defective 
rails were replaced with heavier rails, 
properly tied and anchored so as to per- 
mit speedier and heavier movement of 
traffic under safe conditions. Several 
hundred thousand cubic yards of new 
and proper-size ballast were placed— 
much where none existed before—while 
bridges were rebuilt or strengthened, 
many new sidetracks were installed, 
terminals were enlarged and improved, 
repair shops were reorganized and mod- 
ernized, and a reclamation plant was or- 
ganized at San Luis Potosi where thou- 
sands of tons of discarded materials and 
equipment were repaired and reworked 
into useful items. 

(Continued on p. 19) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Branch, Office of International Trade 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or 
in United States representations. Addi- 
tional information concerning each ex- 
port or import opportunity, including a 
World Trade Directory Report, is avail- 
able to qualified United States firms, and 
may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Unit of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any transac- 
tions undertaken with these firms. The 
usual precautions should be taken in all 
cases, and all transactions are subject to 
prevailing export and import controls in 
this country and abroad. (Jt is recog- 
nized that many of the items specified as 
export opportunities are in short supply 
or that full facilities for private trade 
may not have been reestablished in some 
of the areas from which inquiries have 
been received. However, many United 
States foreign traders are proceeding now 
with negotiations for business when con- 
ditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers shown here refer to numbered 
items in section below] 


Air-Conditioning: 1 
Airplanes and Parts: 2 
Automobiles and Automotive Equipment: 4 











Venezuela Will Buy Farm 
Equipment and Seeds 


Sefor Fernando Rondon, a 
Venezuelan Government official in 
charge of the Government Experi- 
mental Farms near Merida, Vene- 
zuela, is now in this country to 
study American agricultural meth- 
ods, farm machinery, and seed cul- 
ture. He is making this survey on 
behalf of the Venezuelan Ministry 
of Agriculture. Sefor Rondon is an 
agricultural engineer, specializing 
in soil conservation. He is a grad- 
uate of an American university. 
He plans to be here for two months 
and will visit New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Washington, and Philadel- 
phia. Interested seed growers 
and farm-equipment manufactur- 
ers may get in touch with Sefior 
Rondon c/o Al. C. Bowers & Son, 
180 Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J. 


























Chemicals: 7 
Clothing: 18 

Construction Equipment: 7, 9 
E.ectrical Equipment and Appliances: 1, 4, 21 
Foodstuffs: 10 

General Merchandise: 2, 8 
Household Appliances: 1, 11, 21 
Industrial Equipment: 6 
Jewelers’ Supplies: 17 

Lumber: 7 

Machinery. c, D, E, F, R, T, VE, VF 
Novelties: 1 

Office Equipment: 4 

Paints: 16 

Paper: 14 

Pharmaceuticals: 1 
Photographic Supplies: 13 
Plastics: 6 

Radios: 7 

Refrigerators: 7 

Sanitary Equipment: 11, 20 
Textiles: 3, 12, 19 

Tools; 2, 1i 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Brazil—J. Luiz G. de Barros, represent- 
ing Sociedade Importadora Sipa, Rio de 
Janeiro, is interested in the representation 
for popular pharmaceuticals (nonprescrip- 
tion type); electrical household appliance 
and all domestic utensils, kitchen gadgets 
all novelties for home or personal use; port- 
able models for domestic air-conditioning 
He is now in New York for an indefinite stay 
U. S. mail address: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Fiftieth Street and Park Avenue, New York 
City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

2. Chile—Juan L. Munoz, representing Cia 
Chilena de Aviacion, Ltd., Aeropuerto “Los 
Cerrillos,” Santiago, is interested in the pur- 
chase of and representation for airplanes and 
parts, accessories, machinery and tools for 
their reconditioning; machinery and general 
merchandise. He is now in this country until 
March 1. U. S. mail address Consulate 
General of Chile, 61 Broadway, New York 6 
N. Y., or “< Hotel Murray Hill, 112 Park Ave- 
nue, Corner Forty-first Street, New York City 
Itinerary: New York City and vicinity 

3. Chinma—Julius Kleffel, representing 
Safco, Federal Inc., U. S. A., Shanghai, is in- 
terested in woolen textiles, woolen yarn, all 
types of small machinery, rayon and other 
synthetic yarns. He is now in this country 
for several months. U. S. mail address: 
» M. J. Harris, 3900 Fourteenth Street, N.W 
Washington, D. C.—Apt. 705 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

4. Colombia—J. M. Laserna, Calle 18, No 
8-13, Apartado Nacional 2061, Bogota, is in- 
terested in electrical apparatus; office ma- 
chines and equipment, small industrial ma- 
chinery; automobiles and trucks (new or 


used). He has arrived in this country for a 
visit of 3 weeks. U.S. mail address: °, Mecke 
& Co., 82 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City, Washington, D. C., 


and Chicago. 

5. Eire—Daniel J. Rice, Silverstream, Mon- 
aghan, representing Gypsum & Bricks, Ltd., 
Kingscourt, Co. Cavan, is interested in plas- 
ter-board machinery. He has arrived in this 
country for a visit of about 60 days. U. S. 
mail address: *~ Mr. Louis B. Rice, 430 Eighty- 
sixth Street, New York City. 

6. France—Paul Jonas, President of Soci- 
été Getting-Jonas-Titan, 29 bis rue d’Astora 
Paris, is interested in the purchase of and 
representation for mill supplies; plastics, rau 
and finished; machines for molding and 


working plastic materials. He is now in this 
country for 2 or 3 weeks. U.S. mail address: 
» Mrs. Kronthal, 138 E. Seventy-first Street 
New York City : 

7. France—Charles Nemours, 47 rue d’Ep. 
ghren, Paris—Xe, is interested in the purchase 
of staves of white amd red oak for the many. 
facture of French claret-wine barrels; celly. 
lose acetate, and _ polystyrene molding 
compounds; radios; army surplus stocks: 
building materials, refrigerators. He is now 
in this country until March 1 U. S. mail 
address: 114 W. Thirtieth Street, New York 1, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and New 
Orleans 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

8. Norway—Reidar Berg, representing 
Christiania Glasmagasin, Torvet 10, Oslo, is 
interested in glas $- Man ujacturing equipment 
and merchandise for large general wholesale 
and retail store To arrive: beginning of 
March, via New Orleans. Length of visit: 1 
month. U.S. mail address Seymour Hotel, 
50 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 
Itinerary: New York and principal nearby 
cities. Mr. Berg will be accompanied by Mr. 
Ragnar Tanberg 

9. Sweden—Axel Hall, representing AB 
Skanska Cementgjuteriet, Norrlandsgatan 
7-9, Stockholm, is interested in machinery 
for highway and airport construction and 
other pavement work; seeking technical in- 
formation regarding American methods em- 
ployed in construction of highways, and com- 
mercial and military airfields He is now 
in this country until the middle of March. 
U. S. mail address is not known. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Peoria, 
South Milwaukee; possibly some cities in 
California and the South 


Import Opportunities 


10. France—Plunkett & Cie., 46, Rue de 
l'Echiquier, Paris, 10. Products now avail- 
able for immediate shipment to the United 
States from the French colony of Madagas- 
car: Oil of cloves—82 percent; cloves (regu- 
lar quality); bananas—dried, sliced; cinna- 
mon bark; saffron pods; bananas—dried, pow- 
dered. Interested firms in the Chicago area 











Cafeteria Equipment for 
Morocco 


American-made cafeteria equip- 
ment may find a ready market in 
Morocco, according to the Amer- 
ican Legation at Tangier, which 
| reports the recent receipt, from 
| Moroccan importers, of a number 
| of inquiries covering such equip- 
| ment. Particular interest has 
been displayed in the “automat” 
| type of equipment, and in both 

cooking and serving equipment in 
| general use in American cafeterias. 
| United States manufacturers of 
| this kind of cafeteria equipment 
| are invited to send their catalogs, 
| price lists, and other descriptive 

literature to the American Lega- 





| tion, Tangier, Morocco 
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may contact French firm’s agent, Mr. Paul 
Harris, Room 518, 343 South Dearborn Street, 
phone: Wabash 6383; interested parties out- 
side of this area are requested to contact 
representative J. J. La Rus, 545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N Y. 


Export Opportunities 


11. Belgium- L. Caluwaerts & Co., 49, Digue 
des Blanchiesseurs, Ghent, desires purchase 
quotations on sanitary equipment (earthen- 
ware or fire clay); gas and electric stoves; 
kitchen and food-service equipment; plumb- 
ers’ supplies and tools. 

12, Belgium—Christiaens & Fils, 88, Om- 
megangstraat, Izegem, desire purchase quo- 
tations on all kinds of fibers and hair used 
for brush making, such as coconut (coir)— 
95,000 kilograms, Bahia bass—15,000 kilo- 

ams, Para—15,000 kilograms, Colombo— 
15,000 kilograms, bassine—-7,000 kilograms, 
Africa—7,000 kilograms; also couch grass, 
palma, white and black fibers, bristles, horse- 

ir. 
mo. Belgium—Fernand Janssens, 82, Ave- 
nue Lambeau, Woluwe St. Lambert, Brussels, 
desires purchase quotations on motion-pic- 
ture and still cameras; projectors and acces- 
sories (films, paper). 

14. Belgium—R. Maillard-Roobaert, 11, 
Place J. Wauters, Tubize, desires purchase 
quotations on paper and cardboard 

15. Belgium—Metagre S. A., 1, rue de la 
Raquette, Ghent, desires purchase quota- 
tions on complete equipment for nickel, 
chromium, and silver plating. ; 

16. Belgium—S. A. des Usines Georges 
Levis, 173-181, Chaussee de Louvain, Vil- 
yorde, desire purchase quotations on paint 
mizers—paste, semi-paste and liquid paints, 
three-cylinder paint grinders; one- and two- 
cylinder paint grinders with crushing bars; 
synthetic-resin machinery. 

17. Belgium—Georges Thorelle, 77, rue des 
Deux Gares, Anderlecht, Brussels, desires 
purchase quotations on gold leaf; jeweler’s 
rolling mill. 

18. England—Adler-Bacal Shoe Co., Ltd., 
11-12 Finsbury Square, Moorgate, London, 
E. C. 2, desires purchase quotations on 
men’s, women’s, and children’s boots and 
shoes in the medium to better grades 

19. Iceland—Bjorn Arnorsson, Hverfisgata 
18, Reykjavik, desires purchase quotations on 
tertiles. 

20. India—James Wright, Ltd., 15 Chittar- 
anjan Avenue, Calcutta, desires purchase 
quotations on a water filter which could be 
fixed in place of the ordinary tap. 

21. Switzerland—Exportag Ltd., Co., 14 
Bahnhofplatz, Zurich, desires purchase quo- 
tations on 500 compressor units for electric 
household refrigerators of from 2 to 7 feet 
contents; enameled cast-iron bath tubs, 
built-in and free-standing with legs—5,000 
to 10,000 bath tubs—-measures inside: length 
168 to 170 cm.; width 70 to 72 cm.; depth 47 
cm.; rim 8 cm.; total weight approximately 
90 kilograms. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Basic Intelligence Services Divi- 
sion has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed copies 
may be obtained by American firms from 
this Division. The price is $1 a list for 
each country. 

Department Stores—Mexico 


Electrical Supplies and Equipment- 
1&D—Mexico. 





Despite a shortage of draft animals, 
winter sowing in French Morocco report- 
edly proceéded successfully, and maxi- 
mum acreage has been planted. It is 
hoped that France will receive large ship- 
ments of Moroccan vegetables in April 
and May 1946. 
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For Bombay: Electrical Cre- 
mation Furnaces 


A request from the Health De- 
partment of the Municipality of 
Bombay, India, for information 
concerning electrical furnaces for 
cremation was announced briefly 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
December 8, 1945. 

According to the American Con- 
sulate General, the Executive 
Health Officer of the Bombay Mu- 
nicipality has now provided de- 
tailed information on the proposed 
construction of a crematorium. 
The project under consideration 
will consist of a crematorium 
equipped with one electric furnace 
capable of cremating approxi- 
mately 10 corpses a day. The en- 
tire cost of the crematorium, in- 

_ cluding land and the electric fur- 
nace, is not to exceed 100000 ru- 
pees ($30,000). As the municipal 
authorities do not know what cur- 
rent is required for the furnace, 
they wish to obtain this informa- 
tion from American manufactur- 
ers or suppliers. On the basis of 
such information the Municipal- 
ity can make the necessary ar- 
rangements with the local electric 
supply company. This proposed 
crematorium is an experimental 
measure. If it proves successful, 
it is intended that additional elec- 
trical crematoria shall be erected 
in other localities where needed. 

It is believed that there is no 
crematorium equipped with elec- 
tric furnaces in this part of the 
world. Cremation is the custo- 
mary method among Hindus for 
the disposal of corpses. At pres- 
ent, however, cremation is accom- 
plished by piling firewood around 
the body and burning it in an en- 
closed area known as a “burning 
ghat.”” During the monsoon a 
shelter is provided over the pyre. 
Present facilities are not the most 
sanitary or efficient. Correspond- 
ence should be addressed directly 
to A. H. Khan, Propaganda Officer, 
Publicity Section, Health Depart- 
ment, Bombay, India. 




















Postwar Shipping 


(Continued from p. 7) 


it needs, therefore it probably will con- 
tinue to be one of the most important 
purchasers of tonnage from foreign 
shipyards. During the war Norway took 
over cargo ships and tankers from the 
United States, but these do not total 
more than a score, and all were ac- 
quired under the condition that they 
would be returned. 

Norwegian owners are now taking de- 
livery of the 26 ships ordered in Sweden 
during the war, totaling about 198,000 
gross tons. All are motor vessels. In 
addition, Norwegian owners have or- 
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dered ships from Sweden totaling be- 
tween 396,000 and 462,000 gross tons. 
These orders are for delivery in 1946, 
1947, and 1948, and’comprise 20 large 
tankers, 10 fast fruit-carrying ships, 25 
cargo liners, and 15 smaller ships for 
European services. Contracts for addi- 
tional ships totaling approximately 
66,000 gross tons are under negotiation, 
and orders have been placed with Nor- 
wegian yards, according to a report in 
Motor Ship of August 1945. It also is 
reported that the British Ministry of 
War Transport has offered to build ves- 
sels of 150,000 gross tons per year for 
5 years, but no contracts will be con- 
cluded until the matter has been dis- 
cussed with individual owners in 
Norway.’ 

The Norwegian Government appar- 
ently is greatly interested in the discus- 
sions in the United States Congress on 
the sale of American-built tonnage. 
The Norwegian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, on the occasion of his visit to Eng- 
land to present the claims of Norway for 
war compensation, took the position that 
Norway needed Liberty and Victory ships 
(although it intends also to have new 
construction carried out in English 
shipyards, according to reports in the 
Norwegian shipping journal, Farmand). 
Commenting on the Minister’s views, the 
Farmand quoted in Svensk Flagg on 
September 25, 1945, stated that in its 
opinion Norwegian ship operators would 
not be interested in Liberty or Victory 
ships, nor in vessels constructed in Eng- 
lish yards, inasmuch as construction 
costs there are 20 to 30 percent higher 
than in Swedish and Danish yards. 

According to information furnished 
by the American Embassy at Oslo on 
October 22, 1945, the Norwegian ship- 
owners who operate the “liner service” 
do not consider the United States sur- 
plus ships satisfactory. However, inter- 
views with Norwegian tramp operators, 
as reported by our foreign-service of- 
ficers at Oslo, have revealed the fact 
that they consider the Liberty ships to be 
reasonably satisfactory for their pur- 
poses. They point cut that the Liberty 
ships are somewhat too large for the 
typical tramp service maintained by 
Norwegian operators and they assert 
that the engines are “inefficient.” 
Nevertheless, the tramp-service opera- 
tors are definitely interested in these 
ships if they can be obtained at what is 
considered a satisfactory price.* 

| Eprtor’s NoTeE.—Part II of this study of 


postwar shipping throughout the world will 
appear in next week’s issue. | 


*Motor Ship, July 1945, p. 132. 

‘Report No. 31, American Embassy, Oslo, 
Norway, October 22, 1945, on The Norwe- 
gian Merchant Marine; Its Wartime Opera- 
tions and Postwar Reconstruction, p. 21. 





During the first 2 weeks of December 
1945, the port of Casablanca, in French 
Morocco, handled 91,000 tons of traffic, 
which indicated that total turn-over for 
December would be record-breaking. In 
November 1945, Casablanca’s port facil- 
ities handled 135,000 tons as compared 
with 115,000 tons in December 1938 
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Oversea SURPLUS Disposal 


Prepared by the Office of the Foreign Liquidation 


Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 
Thomas B. McCabe this week told how at 
some 80 United States Army supply 
depots and 9 huge surplus disposal cen- 
ters in Europe, a dwindling force of 
American troops are today fighting a gal- 
lant rearguard action against an over- 
whelming array of war material de- 
posited on the Continent by the ebb tide 
of redeployment. The men are going 
home, but the material remains—$500,- 
000,000 worth of supplies already de- 
clared surplus and placed on sale by the 
Office of the Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner, and other millions of dollars 
worth are awaiting declaration and 
disposal. 

To handle this mountain of war 
goods, the Army has tapped the one great 
source of manpower which will remain 
at its disposal overseas—prisoners of 
war. The equivalent of seven German 
Army divisions—108,000 prisoners—are 
now doing the job of handling, maintain- 
ing, repairing, and displaying for sale the 
ordnance, engineer, quartermaster, med- 
ical, signal, and transportation supplies 
stored in depots. 

These prisoners were chosen from the 
millions who passed through PW cages 
for their special skills. For example, at 
engineer depot E-508, outside Paris, 
thousands of prisoners were screened to 
form a single company of skilled ma- 
chinists to operate the heavy equipment 
shop, where with American machinery 
and captured German lathes and drill 
presses, a tractor or crane can be torn 
down and rebuilt from the ground up. 
In this shop 125 prisoners work under 
two GI’s and an American officer. 

Originally, depot personnel was organ- 
ized in parallel fashion, a prisoner work- 
ing with a GI to learn his job, whether it 
was running a switchboard or a battery 
shop in a motor pool. Now one leg of the 
parallel has vanished and the PW’s have 
taken over. 

The extent of the change-over may be 
seen at ordnance depot O-644 at Vin- 
cennes, France. Since VE-day, when 
divisions scheduled for shipment to the 
Pacific began turning in the trucks, 
tanks, and guns with which they fought 
the European campaign, O-644 has 
grown into the largest of the nine surplus 
supply centers where United States prop- 
erty in the ETO awaits final disposal. In 
September, before redeployment had cut 
deeply into depot personnel, the records 
showed 3.256 enlisted men and 133 offi- 
cers on duty, with 3,900 prisoners. Today 
there are 560 GI’s, 45 officers, and 4,700 
PW’s. At some depots United States 
technical personnel is only 5 percent of 
the prisoner complement. 

The entire routine of handling the 
178,000 long tons of ordnance, chemical 
and medical supplies at O-644—approxi- 
mately 100,000 separate items—is done 


directly by PW’s under a thin layer of 
United States supervision at the top level. 
From the time it is brought to the rail- 
head, the supply tonnage is sorted, re- 


corded, warehoused, and repaired by 
prison labor. The headquarters report 
section, where all records are consoli- 


dated and filed, is headed by a German 
“non-com.” Prisoners run the messes 
for themselves and American personnel, 
doing the cooking, baking, serving, and 
“pnotwalloping.” They have their own 
company organizations, their clerks, 
medical aides, sergeants, and officers who 
are directly responsible for carrying out 
the orders of the United States com- 
mander. 

At first the language problem was a 
limiting factor in the use of PW man- 
power, and this was attacked by setting 
up English courses in the depots. At 
depot O-679 at Fontainbleau, the lan- 
guage school was organized by a German 
captain, a former student at Cambridge 
University. Prisoners who volunteered 
to take the courses were divided into 
three groups—elementary, secondary, 
and advanced—according to their pre- 
vious knowledge of English. In a short 
time the depot possessed enough English- 
speaking personnel to operate its switch- 
board and handle clerical work in opera- 
tions, personnel, and supply sections. 

At engineer depot E-517, near Rouen, 
France, where 2,581 prisoners work under 
138 United States troops and 16 officers, 
a complete set of Army manuals on 
depot operations, stock control, and in- 
ventory procedure was translated into 
German and manufactured by PW spe- 
cialists. Five prisoners in the transla- 
tion section prepared the texts, four 
draftsmen made the drawings, and 
lithographers, mimeograph operators, 
photo-laboratory men and binders com- 
pleted the production. Hundreds of 
copies of these manuals were distributed 
to depots throughout France, Belgium, 
and Germany. 

In all of the surplus centers elaborate 
displays of surplus material have been 
set up by prisoners, and these showrooms 
are visited by prospective buyers from 
every country in Europe. At O-644,in a 
neatly lanscaped, gravel, parking lot, 
immaculate examples of army trucks, 
staff cars, weapon carriers, and Jeeps 
are on display, and in a nearby show- 
rom neatly mounted engines, transmis- 
sions, differentials, and spare parts may 
be examined. This showroom is an ad- 
vertisement for nearly 25,000 surplus 
vehicles parked hub to hub in the old 
Vincennes race course, which today 
forms a small part of the depot grounds. 

In an adjoining showroom a complete 
ordnance medium maintenance shop, 
formerly standard equipment for ord- 
nance companies engaged in the repair 
and overhaul of Army vehicles, has been 
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Commissioner 


set up to show European buyers how they 
can assemble an efficient repair Shop 
from surplus United States property, 

At depot E-508 a huge display of tools 
and hardware was built by prisoner 
labor, itemized down to nuts, bolts, and 
washers, with each piece neatly painted 
polished, and labeled. At E-517, where 
a large quantity of surplus plumbing 
equipment is stored, buyers find a com. 
plete display of pipe in different gages. 
as well as joints, elbows, and couplings, 

Today at any large supply installation, 
a visitor rarely sees a uniform without 
the white “PW” stenciled on front and 
back. In the depot maintenance shop at 
O-644 an American sergeant supervises 
150 prisoners, former Wermacht me- 
chanics who now understand the insides 
of an American truck almost as well as 
the men who built them. To box surplus 
goods for shipment, depot E-517 has a 
prisoner-operated lumber mill and box 
factory, where power saws, planing ma- 
chines, and belt-line assembly methods 
turn tree trunks into finished packing 
cases. At O—644 one shed is devoted ex- 
clusively to the processing of bearings, 
Unloaded at one end of the shed onto a 
roller assembly line, the cases of bear- 
ings travel through a series of baths, 
solvents, and lubricants, and are re- 
packed and trucked out at the other end, 
all by PW’s. 

The problem of security has increased 
as United States personnel has been 
drained from the depots. But as PW 
staffs have become more thoroughly or- 
ganized and gradually whittled down to 
administrative and technical personnel, 
guards have been reduced without dis- 
astrous results. A few months ago at 
O-644, 360 GI's served as interior guards, 
or “prisoner chasers,” and hundreds of 
men were stationed at regular intervals 
around the outer barrier of the camp. 
Today there are only a hundred interior 
guards during duty hours and 170 
perimeter guards, divided into three re- 
liefs, who patrol outside the 8-square- 
mile area in jeeps. There have been 
three escapes from the depot in 6 months. 

Pilferage is a more serious problem 
than prisoner excapes. The 250,000 new 
and used tires stored at 0-644 offer a lurid 
temptation to black market operators, 
and the tire dump is the most heavily 
guarded area in the entire installation. 
It is illuminated at night with floodlights, 
completely fenced, and patrolled by 
French civilian guards accompanied by 
dogs—precautions hardly excessive when 
a tire brings 60,000 francs on the black 
market. 

Similar security measures have been 
taken to protect medical supplies, which 
include such highly desirable items 4S 
sulfa drugs and morphine. Even trucks 
in the huge motor park have been known 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Canada 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Ottawa) 


Canadian trade and industry prospects 
during 1946 as indicated by January 
trends appear to be reasonably encour- 
aging despite continuing transitional 
problems. Prospects are also subject in 
an important degree to international 
trade developments. High Government 
officials have repeatedly indicated their 
support for a multilateral reduction of 
trade barriers in view of Canada’s high 
stake in international trade, and the re- 
cent United States proposals for expan- 
sion of world trade and employment, 
republished as a Canadian official docu- 
ment, have been favorably received in 
the Dominion. 

Canadian merchandise exports, ex- 
cluding gold, declined in 1945 by 6.4 per- 
cent from the all-time record reached in 
1944, the total value falling from $3,439,- 
953.000 (Canadian) to $3,218,330,000. 
This decline, however, was due entirely 
to the sharp drop in war-material ship- 
ments, nonwar exports rising from 
$1,844,796,000 in 1944 to $2,057,234,000, a 
9.1 percent increase. While these non- 
war exports include a substantial emer- 
gency volume resulting directly from war 
or war-induced conditions, it is interest- 
ing to note that they considerably exceed 
the target of $1,750,000,000 at current 
prices for total annual postwar exports 
of merchandise and nonmonetary gold 
set forth in the White Paper on employ- 
ment and income, issued in April 1945, 
which outlined the Canadian postwar 
reconstruction program. Exports to the 
United States, the leading Canadian 
market, declined slightly more, propor- 
tionately, than the total—from $1,301,- 
322,000 in 1944 to $1,196,977,000, an 8 
percent decrease. The United States 
also purchased most of the net exports 
of gold, valued at approximately $100,- 
000,000 against $109,700,000 in 1944. 
Merchandise exports to the United King- 
dom declined sharply by 22 percent, 
mainly in consequence of contraction of 
war shipments but reportedly in part 
through more stringent British import 
restrictions. 

A feature of the year’s trade was in- 
creased exports, in many cases substan- 
tial, to all Latin-American countries, 
undoubtedly reflecting the active trade- 
Promotion campaign undertaken in that 
area, as well as improved shipping and 
other facilities. 

The value of merchandise imports 
during 1945 was $1,585,775,000, compared 
With $1,758,898,000 in 1944. The United 
States continued to be the leading sup- 
plier, with Canada importing $1,202,417,- 
634 worth of American goods in 1945 and 
$1,447,225,915 in 1944. Imports from the 
United Kingdom rose to $140,517,448 in 
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1945 from a 1944 figure of $110,598,584. 
So far as imports were concerned, Mex- 
ico proved to be the most important 
Latin-American country, with Canadian 
imports from that source valued at $13,- 
508,165 in 1945. Imports from Columbia, 
which were next in importance, were 
valued at $11,678,076. Trade with Mex- 
ico may assume even greater importance 
in the coming months as a result of a 
recently signed Canada-Mexico trade 
agreement. 

The vigorous campaign for increased 
foreign trade which highlighted the 
postwar months of 1945, continued dur- 
ing January. The Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, accompanied by senior offi- 
cers of that Department, spent most of 
the month on a trade mission to the 
United Kingdom and western Europe, 
and on his return to Canada he was re- 
ported as indicating at a press confer- 
ence on January 28 that Canadian trade 
prospects in Europe were very good; that 
he anticipated the relaxation of United 
Kingdom import restrictions on a wide 
range of commodities on a graduated 
and progressive basis; and that there 
was an assured market for Canadian 
wheat for the next 2 years with a possi- 
bility that a 4-year wheat contract with 
the United Kingdom might be signed 
within the next few months. He also 
stated that trade missions from Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and France are ex- 
pected to visit Canada in the near future. 

The Minister reemphasized the pro- 
claimed Canadian policy of carrying on 
postwar trade on a genuine two-way 
basis and cited the decision to relax price 
control, insofar as it affects imports 
from war-ravaged countries, as an im- 
portant step in implementing this policy. 
It represents the first major relaxation 
in the Canadian price-control regime, 
and the official announcement of this 
change was followed shortly by the sus- 
pension of price ceilings on a list of 300 
articles and services considered to be in 
good supply or in the semiluxury class 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Feb. 16, 
1946). The Finance Minister also indi- 
cated that the price-ceiling suspension 
might subsequently include some goods 
in the official cost-of-living category. 
Another important international event 
was the imminent Canadian-United 
Kingdom loan negotiation. 

Canadian industry continued to make 
progress during January in reconversion 
to peacetime output, with over-all pro- 
duction remaining somewhat below the 
wartime peak but approximately 50 per- 
cent above prewar levels despite contin- 
uing shortages of many materials. The 
progress of United States labor-manage- 
ment difficulties, especially in the steel 
industry, was followed closely in view 
of the Dominion dependence on United 


States supplies of many material items, 
and steel control was reestablished. 

Unemployment was relatively high— 
partly seasonal, partly because of recon- 
version adjustments, and partly due to 
rapid demobilization. Repatriation of 
oversea forces, except for the army of 
occupation, was expected to be completed 
by the end of February. Unemployment 
due to strikes was comparatively negli- 
gible. 

A labor-management highlight was 
arbitrator’s decision handed down on 
January 29 on the union-security issue 
in the recent Canadian Ford strike. This 
decision, which both company and union 
agreed in advance to accept as binding, 
established a new formula for union se- 
curity by requiring all employees to pay 
union dues to be collected by check-off 
but not to join the union. Company- 
security features placed responsibility 
on the union to prevent unauthorized 
strikes and provided penalties for em- 
ployees participating in such strikes. 

Shortages of materials affected par- 
ticularly the construction industry, al- 
though building permits issued and con- 
struction contracts awarded continued 
at a high seasonal level. 

Wholesale and retail trade was excep- 
tionally good considering the many 
short-supply items. Good collections and 
prompt payments were reported from all 
areas. Checks cashed against individual 
accounts in 1945 reached a new high of 
$68,400,000,000, 12.7 percent above the 
previous high in 1944. The 1945 increase 
reflected investment and speculative ac- 
tivities and slightly higher price levels, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

War surplus sales to January 12 to- 
taled $60,746,877, according to the Cana- 
dian War Assets Corporation. Sales 
have steadily increased in volume, the 
December total of $10,155,222 being the 
highest monthly figure yet reached. Re- 
convening of the Dominion-Provincial 
Conference in Ottawa on January 28 
aroused wide interest throughout the 
Dominion, as the decisions to be reached 
would greatly affect the governments 
concerned. The immediate issue was 
financial—whether the Provinces would 
relinquish to the Dominion rights to 
postwar income, corporation, and inher- 
itance taxes in return for the Dominion 
offer of a per capita grant or subsidy. 
Behind this financial question are im- 
plicit wider issues of general Dominion- 
Provincial relationships. 


Mexico 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Mexico City) 
Commercial activity in both wholesale 


and retail lines continued brisk during 
January. Animated market conditions 
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Facts on U. S. Government Disbursements and Receipts Abroad 


Since July 1, 1940—roughly the beginning of the United States war- 
production program—the United States Government has disbursed in foreign 
lands nearly $15,000,000,000 and has received $5,000,000,000 as a result of 
foreign transactions, according to a compilation by the Clearing Office for 
Foreign Transactions, reported today by the Department of Commerce. 

In addition, the United States Government during this period ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1945, spent $1,842,000,000 abroad and received $1,900,000,000 in 
“special currencies” for which no United States dollars were paid out or 
received, the Clearing Office said. Such currencies (sometimes called ‘“mili- 
tary” or “invasion” currencies) were used by the armed forces in liberated 
and occupied ‘areas. 

During the quarter ended September 30, 1945, U. S. Government dollar dis- 
bursements and receipts abroad continued near fiscal 1945 levels with expendi- 
tures totaling $955,000,000 and receipts $362,000,000. Although military ex- 
penditures on troop pay and supplies will decline, the aggregate disbursements 
abroad during the fiscal years 1946 and 1947 will remain on a high level 
because of continued heavy purchases of scarce raw materials and sugar, and 
increasing United States loans abroad and payments to the International 
Fund, Internationa] Bank, and the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

High lights of the September-30-quarter dollar transactions were the con- 
tinued high level of payments abroad to U. S. troops, totaling $341,000,000; 
$351,000,000 spent on supplies and materials abroad; a payment of $105,000,- 
000 to China as financial aid; heavy remittances home by U.S. troops overseas, 
totaling $73,000,000; a total of $77,000,000 of payments received for lend- 
lease goods; and $87.000.000 received from sales abroad, the Clearing Office 
said. 

During the quarter about two-thirds of all nonmilitary disbursements 
abroad were for the purchase of supplies and materials by the U. S. Com- 
mercial Company, the Department of Agriculture, and the Metals Reserve 
Corporation, it was said. Western-Hemisphere countries supplied $200,- 
000 000 or 75 percent of this total, with Cuban sugar, Canadian aluminum, 
and Chilean copper the major items procured. 

Most of the commodities purchased during the quarter were contracted for 
before VJ-day, and many of these commodities are still in short supply and 
are needed either for immediate U. S. consumption or for reserve stocks, the 
Clearing Office said. 


























are attributed to the growing industrial 
activity within the country as well as to 
the increasing availability of goods which 
were in scarce supply during the war. 
The outlook for the immediate future is 
generally optimistic. 

The special session of the Mexican 
Congress, which met from January 7 to 
February 1, passed an extensive program 
of economic legislation. Important 
among the measures approved were a law 
to establish an autonomous national 
securities commission to supervise se- 
curities-and-exchange transactions and 
a law to establish a bank for the financ- 
ing of Federal-supported low-cost hous- 
ing projects. 

The strike affecting all silver- 
producing mines and smelter operations, 
which was called on December 31, still 
continued at the time when this Airgram 
was dispatched. 

Typical of the efforts being put forth 
by individual Mexican States toward 
economic development is the program of 
the State of Jalisco to colonize its 
sparsely populated Pacific-coast area. 
The program includes the opening of 
new roads from Guadalajara to coastal 
areas as well as the improvement of 
housing and sanitation in the areas 
affected. Tlaxcala, the smallest State 
in the Mexican union, will soon have a 
rayon piece-goods plant valued at more 
than 1,000,000 pesos and employing 1,500 
workers. This enterprise is controlled 
entirely by Mexican capital. 


The Ministry of Health and Public 
Assistance has announced the termina- 
tion of unrestricted importation of 
medicines, beauty products, foods and 
beverages ‘other than alcoholic) un- 
registered in Mexico, into the Northern 
and Southern Territories of Lower 

Baja) California This unrestricted 
importation was permitted as an emer- 
gency measure during the war, but, with 
the termination of the war and the resto- 
ration of communications, the Ministry 
has determined that domestic products, 
tcgether with those foreign products 
which are duly registered by the Mexican 
Ministry of Health and Public Assistance, 
are sufficient to meet the needs of the 
Lower California market. The Ministry 
has imposed no restriction upon the 
entry of registered products and has ex- 
pressed itself as willing to register any 
new products which meet its standards 

Mexico’s cotton-textile industry, which 
received a tremendous impetus from the 
demand created both at home and abroad 
by war conditions, exported slightly more 
than 11,000,000 yards a month during 
the first 11 months of 1945. 

The chicle crop in Quintana Roo has 
been largely lost as a consequence of 
unfavorable weather, including a con- 
tinuing lack of rainfall, and it is believed 
that this crop loss may have serious re- 
percussions in the economy of the ter- 
ritory. Trade sources estimate the loss 
at about 50 percent. 
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The Ministry of Communications and 
Public Works has just published Plans 
primarily directed to overcoming the iso- 
lation of outlying districts, which has 
been so detrimental to the development 
of the Mexican economy. On the South. 
eastern Railway the earthworks are prac. 
tically complete from Coastzacoalcos to 
Campeche, except for the approaches to 
certain bridges, which will be completeq 
along with the bridges themselves. The 
construction of the Pan-American High- 
way will be carried on in 1946, and it js 
expected that by the end of the year it 
will be passable as far as San Cristobal de 
las Casas, Chiapas, leaving only 286 kilo- 
meters to be completed. 

In the north, certain preliminary work 
will be continued on the important trans- 
verse railroad of the Ferrocarril Kansas 
City-Mexico Oriente, S. A., from Ojinaga 
on the United States border (Presidio, 
Tex.) to Topolobampo on the Gulf of 
California. In view of the deficiency of 
north-south railway communications, 
work on two additional highways will be 
pushed during the coming year. Addj- 
tional developments are expected on the 
Mexico-Ciudad Juarez highway. It is 
hoped that the Mexico-Nogales route wil] 
be opened as far as Mazatland, leaving 
only the Mazatlan-Guaymas stretch yet 
to be completed. In the field of telecom- 
munications the program includes the in- 
stallation of a six-channel line from the 
capital to Nuevo Laredo. 

A commercial treaty between Mexico 
and Canada was signed in Mexico City 
on February 8. The Canadian Minister 
of Commerce was present for the signing 
and was accompanied by a Canadian 
commercial mission. The treaty is of 
the most-favored-nation type and does 
not grant concessions on specific prod- 
ucts. It became provisionally effective 
immediately and will become definitely 
effective 30 days after exchange of ratifi- 
cations 


Peru 


From U.S. Embassy, Lima) 


The outstanding event in February 
was the message delivered to the Con- 
gress by the new Cabinet, in which sev- 
eral financial and economic points are 
alient. The 1945 budgetary deficit is 
estimated at 40,000,000 soles, against 
50,000,000 calculated in August. Balanc- 
ing of the proposed 1946 budget, which 
was increased from 648,000,000 soles to 
630,000,000, depends on the approval of 
new tax bills now in Congress, and on 
mproved methods of collecting revenues, 
The 1945 budget was extended for an- 
cther month through February 28, 1946. 
Allotments to finance such large public 
works as irrigation, sanitation, housing, 
school buildings, and highway construc- 
tion are not included in the 1946 budget, 
but separate funds, still undetermined, 
will be allocated for that purpose. 

A bill is pending before Congress which 
would govern operations of the National 
Treasury with the Centra! Reserve Bank 
of Peru. The bill is aimed at stopping in- 
flationary trends 

The foreign-exchange holdings of the 
Central Reserve Bank have been main- 
tained at about $15,000,000 (U. S.), de- 
spite larger allocations to cover imports 
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and the payment of private and public 
obligations. New capital investments 
and the development of export industries 
may result in a future release or elimina- 
tion of the import controls. Domestic 
price controls will be extended until the 
continued increase 1n public expenditure 
and salaries is offset by larger national 
production, imports, and a fluid distribu- 
tion of commodities. Requests for pro- 
tection to domestic industries will be 
considered by the Government, contem-~- 
plating’ the interests of producers and 
consumers. The condition of industries 
affected by the expiration of the long- 
range agreements with the United States 
will be surveyed. Favorable considera- 
tion is being given to the Santa Corpo- 
ration’s request for financial assistance 
to acquire additional plants and permis- 
sion to admit the participation of pri- 
yate capital in such corporations. Sta- 
tistical services will be amplified and 
technically improved. 

The sugar industry is concerned by the 
introduction in Congress of a new export 
tax bill which raises the rate on raw 
sugar from U. S. $1.485 to $2.83 per quin- 
tal of 46 kilograms and the rate on white 
sugar from U. S. $2.015 to $3.985 per 
quintal. Exports of raw and white sugar 
in 1946 are estimated at 4,500,000 and 
1,500,000 quintals, respectively. Prelim- 
inary forecasts indicate a slight reduc- 
tion in 1946 output as a result of labor 
and fertilizer shortages. 

The outlook for the coming cotton crop 
is generally favorable owing to satisfac- 
tory meteorological conditions and ab- 
sence of serious insect ravages. 

In a report of the new Minister of 
Agriculture to Congress, measures rec- 
ommended to solve the food problem 
include: improvement in yields of cul- 
tivated lands; reclamation of pasture 
grounds; elimination of profiteering and 
reestablishment of free trade in food- 
stuffs; protection to small farmers; 
stimulation of fish, meat, egg, milk and 
other dairy production; supply of seed 
and equipment to farmers: curtailment 
of production costs; and introduction of 
new but suitable food crops. 

Economic indexes recorded the usual 
midsummer trends, during which re- 
duced labor hour schedules were evident 
in the slow pace of business turnover. 
However, construction and domestic 
manufacturing industries remained ac- 
tive, with the completion of a new bis- 
cuit factory by an old, established local 
firm. In the transportation field, orders 
were placed with American plants for 
the supply of new rolling stock, and 60 
units are expected to arrive in May. The 
Banco Internacional expanded its capi- 
tal stock from 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 soles. 

According to preliminary customs re- 
turns, combined Peruvian exports for 
1945 were valued at 674,500,000 soles, 
compared with 547,300,000 for 1944: im- 
ports were valued at 549,900,000 soles 
against 514,400,000 in 1944. The visible 
trade balance! ‘excess of exports) in 
1945 was 124,600,000 soles, in compari- 
Son with 32,900,000 in 1944. 





Imports of scientific instruments into 
Nicaragua during 1944 were valued at 
$15,084, 
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The U. S. Railway 


Mission to Mexico 


(Continued from p. 13) 


Vast quantities of repair and replace- 
ment parts and other materials were 
needed to keep locomotives, cars, and 
other equipment in service and to re- 
store to use the specially large number 
of such units out of service and in need 
of major repairs. 

In Washington, a special department 
was set up in the Rail Transportation 
Division of the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs to assist the Mexican National 
Railways to procure priorities for all or- 
ders of material and equipment placed in 
the United States, which included, among 
many other items, axles, tires, wheels, 
boiler tubes, fire-box and tank plates, 
pipe and fittings, bearings, copper fer- 
rules, tools and other materials for track 
and bridge repairs, also tools and an end- 
less number of items for use in repair 
shops. 


Vigorous Advances 


To illustrate the marked change and 
vigorous progress that had been made 
in the rehabilitation and modernization 
program on the Mexican National Rail- 
ways arising out of the studies and rec- 
ommendations made by the U.S. Railway 
Mission in Mexico, it may be interesting 
to review what is going on with respect 
to signaling and communications systems 
on those lines. From a relatively primi- 
tive communications system, the Mexican 
National Railways are fast adopting the 
most modern practices and ideas and 
have inaugurated an ambitious program 
for completion over the next several 
years. 

Twenty-one kilometers of centralized 
traffic control between Mexico City and 
Lecheria have been in operation for sev- 
eral years, but it is now proposed to build 
an additional 17 kilometers, Julia to El 
Olivar; 27 kilometers, Mariscola to Es- 
cabedo; and 87 kilometers, Mariscola to 
Irapuato. Twenty-three kilometers cov- 
ering the important bottleneck, La Griega 
to Mariscola, has very recently been in- 
stalled. 

A telephone train-dispatching circuit 
of 391 kilometers, San Luis Potosi to 
Saltillo, a most modern communications 
system, has been authorized for early in- 
stallation. 

Trial installation of inductive train 
telephone has already been completed 
over the 314 kilometers separating Mex- 
ico City and Escabedo. 

Space radio is in service also on a trial 
basis over a distance of 1,022 kilometers 
between Mexico City and Monterrey that 
provides one telephone trunk circuit and 
one teletynewriter circuit. 

A carrier system, likewise on a trial 
basis, has been installed between Mexico 
City and San Luis Potosi, a distance of 
525 kilometers, which provides one tele- 
phone trunk line (Mexico City to San Luis 
Potosi), a telephone trunk line from 
Mexico City to Queretaro (269 kilome- 
ters), anda telephone trunk from Quere- 
taro to San Luis Potosi (256 kilometers). 
A duplicate number of. channels have 
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been provided for teletypewriter circuits 
between these same points. This carrier 
system has been superimposed on the ex- 
isting telephone train-dispatching cir- 
cuits. 


Two Big Objectives 


The extensive studies and accompany- 
ing recommendations of the Railway Mis- 
sion have been guided by two objectives: 
(1) the immediate needs of the railways 
of an emergency character so that the 
prosecution of the war might be accel- 
erated, and (2) the long-term view or 
more permanent rehabilitation that 
would modernize and improve the serv- 
ice and conditions on the National Lines. 
It is always interesting to see what im- 
provement and additions have been made 
to motive power and rolling stock. 

For the first time Diesel electric engines 
have taken their place as standard equip- 
ment on the lines, and 46 Diesel locomo- 
tives have either been purchased and de- 
livered or are on order for delivery in 
the near future. In addition, 32 new 
steam locomotives have been contracted 
for and will be used to replace the con- 
siderable number of motive-power units 
that have long outlived their usefulness. 


Equipment From U. S. 


Fifteen hundred new all-steel box cars 
are now in the process of building in the 
United States, and negotiations are cur- 
rently under way to purchase 2,000 addi- 
tional freight cars of different classifica- 
tions. In order to meet the present need 
for passenger cars, 30 second-hand cars 
have recently been purchased together 
with 4 second-hand baggage and mail 
cars. Negotiations have also been in- 
stituted for the purchase of new modern 
steel passenger coaches. The need for 
modern freight and passenger cars has 
been very acute, but the strict production 
limitations prevailing in the railway 
manufacturing industry in the United 
States made it impossible to satisfy this 
need. 

During the year 1944, 14,000 tons of 
steel rails were procured from the Mex- 
ican steel mills at Monterrey, and, now 
that war restrictions in the United States 
have been removed, orders for 50,000 tons 
of 112-pound rails have been placed with 
United States steel mills for delivery 
starting in 1946. 

It is important to emphasize that all 
the purchases enumerated in this ar- 
ticle have been.or will be paid for by the 
Mexican National] Railways themselves or 
by the Mexican Government. Yet, de- 
spite the importance of rails, locomo- 
tives, freight and passenger cars, and the 
many other items of equipment necessary 
to railroad operations, from the Mexican 
point of view the important thing to 
them is the technical assistance that has 
been given to the 55,000 employees of the 
National Lines by the technical staff of 
the Railway Mission. 





Plans are under way to hold an exhibit 
in London, in June 1946, of British chem- 
ical research, according to the British 
press. The project will be organized by 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
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Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan 


Economic Conditions 


FIvE- YEAR PLAN FOR EXTENDING PUBLIC 
SERVICES 


The government of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan has recently announced a 5-year 
plan for extending public services. Ex- 
penditures would include £E986,590 for 
education, including a first installment 
of ££500,000 for development of the 
Gordon Memorial University College; 
£E1,846,170 for agricultural and forest 
services, including £E340,000 for meas- 
ures against soil erosion and the improve- 
ment of rural water supplies; and £El,- 
575,000 for irrigation. 

Surplus balances of the government 
exceed £E11,000,000. Inasmuch as the 
country is excluded from the benefits of 
the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act, the Imperial Government has de- 
cided to seek parliamentary authority for 
grants-in-aid totaling £2,000,000 within 
the next 4 years, to assist in plans for im- 
provements. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Modification of Import-License Re- 
quirements.—An import-license order of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, effective De- 
cember 1, 1945, established three classes 
of imports: (1) Those which may be im- 
ported without license, from any source; 
(2) those not requiring licenses if im- 
ported from sterling-area countries in 
the Middle East group; and (3) those not 
requiring licenses if imported from ster- 
ling-area countries outside the Middle 
East group. The order did not change 
import restrictions imposed by the Pro- 
hibited and Restricted Goods Ordinance 
1939, Liquor License Ordinance, and 
other enactments under which import 
permits other than those issued by the 
War Supply Department may be neces- 
sary. 

Articles in the first class (the only one 
under which United States goods may be 
admitted without import license) in- 
clude: 

(1) Goods imported by the Sudan or 
Egyptian Governments or by the military 
authorities; 

(2) All articles of travelers’ baggage ex- 
empted from import duty by paragraphs (a) 
and (b) of Regulation 11 of the Customs 
Regulations 1939, whether accompanied by 
the traveler or not; and all foodstuffs in- 
tended for personal or household consump- 
tion and accompanied by the traveler; 

(3) Goods reimported; 

(4) Trade samples exempted from import 
duty under Regulation 12 of the Customs 
Regulations 1939; 

(5) Exposed cinematograph films for ex- 
hibition on premises licensed for public 
entertainment or for educational purposes; 

(6) Advertising handbills and posters; 
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(7) Vehicles crossing the customs boundary 
for the purpose of carrying gocds or passen- 
gers, and any accessories and spare parts 
reasonably required therefor 


Schedule 2, the only class requiring 
licenses for imports from sterling-area 
countries outside the Middle East group, 
includes such items as the following: 


Cereals and cereal products, sugar, coffee, 
tea, vegetable oils and oilseeds, fats and 
soaps, fertilizers, animal feedstuffs, citric and 
tartaric acid, cocoa, cacao beans, and cocoa 
products, dairy and poultry products, essen- 
tial fruit oils, fish, dried fruit, hops and hop 
products, meat, nuts, pulses, seeds, spices, 
manufactured products containing sugar, 
vitamin-A oil, hides and leather manufac- 
tures, jute and jute manufactures, lead and 
lead manufactures, lumber and timber, cord- 
age fibers, rubber, tin, and newsprint, pota- 
toes, crown corks, cement, soda, rubber tires 
and tubes, surgical dental goods, cotton piece 
gocds, matches, whisky, DDT, quinine, and 
penicillin 


Schedule 3, the only class requiring 
licenses for imports from sterling-area 




















In Cholon 


There's a vast amount of interest 

| today in food needs and supplies 
throughout the world, so we pull | 
out of our files a picture showing | 
the handling, in southeast Asia, of 
| one of the great food staples, rice. 
| Here we see the loading of rice on 
| junks in the canals of Cholon— 
suburb of Saigon, in French Indo- 
china—for transport to the waiting 
vessels in the Saigon River. The 
street at the back is the Rue 
Lefebvre, which, normally, had a 
large share in governing the 
world’s rice quotations. In this 
short street, with its antiquated 
buildings and sheds, Chinese and 
foreign rice brokers and mer- 
chants meet and make their con- 
tracts, mainly on the sidewalks. 
(Cholon would seem to be an im- | 
mensely picturesque oriental town; | 
possibly the best description of it, 
in English, is in Bob Casey’s old 
mystery-and-adventure yarn, 
“Cambodian Quest.”’) 


————_ —___—— 
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countries in the Middle East group, in. 
cludes rice, cottonseed oil, flour, and 
potatoes. 

Declaration Required on Arrival of 
Certain Imports.—Effective December 1 
1945, Sudan importers are required to 
declare imports of the following products 
to the Controller General of War Supply 
as soon as possible after their arrival}: 


(A) Domestic refrigerators, radio receivers 
razor blades, lighter flints, electric fittings, 
plumbers’ brass ware, varnishes, enamels, 
turpentine, copper wire and insulated cables, 
galvanized piping and water fittings, mild 
steel plate and sheet, motor vehicles and 
chassis other than motorcycles, motor bat. 
teries, fish hooks, explosives builders’ hard. 
ware, resin, shellac, zinc sheets, Sanitary 
ware; all textile (made-up or otherwise) 
ther than cotton; drugs medical stores, and 
toilet preparations other than beauty prep- 
arations and nonmedicated hair prepara- 
tions; narcotics and dangerous drugs. 

(B) Thermos flasks, batteries (dry cell), 
shotgun ammunition, indigo, hurricane and 
pressure lamps, cigarettes, linseed oil, elec- 
tric fans, paints, wall and ceiling insulating 
boards, wire nails (1!,°’ and under), tacks 
and brads, tin plate, and mosquito fly 
netting 


The above-declared goods must be held 
at the disposal of the War Supply De- 
partment so that distribution may be 
controlled when necessitated by current 
supply situations, although the goods 
will be released immediately upon decla- 
ration whenever possible. 

In the case of articles in paragraph 
(B), in addition to the required declara- 
tion upon the arrival of the goods, im- 
porters are requested to keep the War 
Supply Department informed of orders 
which have been placed and accepted. 

Modification of Export-License Re- 
quirements.—An export-license order of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, effective De- 
cember 1, 1945, concerns the require- 
ments governing the exportation of 
goods. 

Export licenses are required for items 
in the first schedule, composed of the fol- 
lowing domestic produce: 

Livestock, meat and meat products, semn 
poultry and eggs, milk and milk products, 
hides (including camel hides), leather foot- 
wear; dura, dukhn, wheat, maize, and flours 
made thereof; all oilseeds (including ground- 
nuts) and all vegetable oils; haricot and 
horse beans, and field peas; coffee, fresh 
fruit, dates, vegetables (fresh and dry); and 
forage and animal feedstuffs, halawa tahinia, 
cotton lint, damur, rubber (raw), soap, char- 
coal, timber and timber manufactures (eX- 
cept curios (and carvings), empty tin-plate 
containers, four-fifths of a gallon drums, and 
ill Sudan produce packed in four-fifths of a 
gallon drums or tin-plate containers, except 
salted fish and fish products 


Imported goods may not be reexported 
without license. Exceptions to this rule 
are the following imported articles 
(Schedule 2): 

Fuel and oil for aircraft; petroleum prod- 
ucts for analysis; goods covered by a trans- 
shipment license or goods accompanied by 
a Sudan Customs Transit Advice Note which 
are leaving the country to complete transit, 
goods reexported by the Sudan and Egyptian 
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nts or by the military authorities; 
Governmcinematograph films, for exhibition 
- remises licensed for public entertain- 
= nt or for educational purposes; travelers’ 
ee age exempted from import duty by para- 
apne (a) and (b) of Regulation 11 of the 
toms Regulations 1939, whether accom- 
anied by the traveler or not; and all food- 
Pfs intended for personal or household 
consumption and accompanied by the trav- 
eler; and postal parcels containing matches, 
jewelry, or scientific or technical instruments 


for repair. 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Quotas Established for Petro- 
leum and Products.——By decree issued on 
February 1, 1946, the Argentine Gov- 
ernment established the following im- 
port quotas on petroleum and products 
for the first quarter of 1946: Crude pe- 
troleum, 350,000 metric tons; Diesel oil 
and gas oil, 200,000 tons; gasoline and 
solvents, 300 tons; kerosene, 35,000 cubic 
meters; lubricating oils, 2,000 tons; as- 
phalt, 150 tons; lubricating greases, 100 
tons; paraffin, 2,500 tons; petrolatum, 150 
tons; turpentine oil, 100 tons. 

The import quota system for petroleum 
and products was suspended early in the 
war by the Argentine Government, as a 
result of shortages in foreign sources of 
supply. 

Wheat: Government Marketing Rees- 
tablished for 1945-46 Crop.—The Argen- 
tine Government has reestablished Gov- 
ernment marketing for the 1945-46 wheat 
crop, according to a_ decree (No. 
98.504/45) dated November 10, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of November 
14, 1945. All Government marketing 
controls for grain crops had been aban- 
doned in August 1945, but control has 
been reestablished for wheat so as to 
avoid violent price fluctuations caused by 
foreign demands and domestic necessi- 
ties. The new regulations establish a 
fixed guaranteed Government purchas- 
ing price of 15 paper pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams for the 1945-46 wheat crop, in 
bags, grade 2, on cars, at the port of 
Buenos Aires, and adjustment in the price 
will be made for deliveries at other ports. 

Only wheat and wheat flour purchased 
from the Agricultural Production Regu- 
lating Board may be exported. 

Argentine flour mills must purchase 
wheat for their 1946 milling operations 
in the open market, at the fixed price of 
15 paper pesos per 100 gross kilograms, 
but the Agricultural Production Regulat- 
ing Board will pay the millers a refund 
of 5 paper pesos per 100 gross kilograms 
on all wheat to be ground before Novem- 
ber 30, 1946. 

The funds for these operations are to 
be furnished by the Argentine National 
Bank (Banco de la Nacién), and will be 
derived from exchange control profits. 

[See ForEIGN CoMMERCE WEEKLY of Oc- 
tober 27, 1945, for an announcement of the 


discontinuation of Government marketing of 
grain crops. | 


Qualitative Analysis Procedure Estab- 
lished for Ezrport Products.—The Argen- 
tine Government has authorized the Of- 
fice of Commercial Comptroller and the 
Office of Exportation to require a quali- 
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tative analysis of Argentine export prod- 
ucts in any national laboratory or office 
by Decree No. 6119 of March 22, 1945. 

This step has been taken as a tempo- 
rary measure until the Secretariat of In- 
dustry and Commerce has at its disposal 
specialized laboratories to test the qual- 
ity of Argentine export products. 

Dried Fruit: Exportation of Two or 
More Species in Same Container Author- 
ized.—So long as all other requirements 
for packing dried fruit are met, the ex- 
portation from Argentina of two or more 
kinds of dried fruit in the same con- 
tainer has been authorized by Decree No. 
25,796 of October 19, 1945, published in 
the Boletin Oficial of October 29, 1945. 


|For previous announcement, see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEFKLY, April 16, 1938. | 


Commission Created to Study Weights 
and Measures Laws.—A commission com- 
posed of representatives from the mu- 
nicipality of Buenos Aires, the Secre- 
tariat of Industry and Commerce, the 
Bureau of Juridical Affairs, the Office 
of Commercial Comptroller and Land 
Surveyor was created to study Argen- 
tina’s weights and measures laws by De- 
cree No. 11,934 of June 1, 1945. 
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Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Paraffin Wax for Manufacture of 
Candles: Temporary Duty Reduction.— 
During the period November 12, 1945, to 
December 31, 1946, paraffin imported into 
Canada for use exclusively in the manu- 
facture of candles will be dutiable at 
lower rates of duty when imported from 
countries entitled to British preferential 
or intermediate tariff rates, by the crea- 
tion of a new tariff item (272c) an- 
nounced in a customs memorandum is- 
sued by the Department of National Rev- 
enue, Ottawa, on January 29, 1946. 

The new temporary ad valorem rates 
with the former ones in parentheses are 
as follows: 

British preferential 10 percent (15 per- 
cent); intermediate 12% percent (22% 
percent). Imports from the United 
States take the intermediate rate. 

Clothing, Wearing Apparel, and Textile 
Articles Other Than Cotton No Longer 
Subject to Individual Import Permit.— 
Clothing, wearing apparel, and textile 
articles other than cotton may now be 

















United Nations use it wisely 


Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


Concerning Proposals for Expansion of World Trade and Employment 


The main prize of the victory of the United Nations is a limited and temporary 
power to establish the kind of world we want to live in. 

That power is limited by what exists and by what can be agreed on. Human 
institutions are conservative; only within limits can they be moved by conscious 
choice, But after a great war some power of choice exists; it is important that the 








The fundamental choice is whether countries will struggle against each other 
for wealth and power, or work together for security and mutual advantage. That 
choice was made in principle at San Francisco and has since been ratified by the 
overwhelming majority of the governments concerned. The business of the im- 
mediate future is to give that decision the necessary body of common institutions 
and so to support those institutions that the experiment may succeed. 

Success requires that the United Nations work together in every field of common 
interest, in particular the economic. The experience of cooperation in the task of 
earning a living promotes both the habit and the techniques of common effort 
and helps make permanent the mutual confidence on which the peace depends. 
The United Nations have therefore created not only an Economic and Social Council 
but special bodies to help them work together on many practical matters. Already 
there exist, or are in process of creation, agencies to deal with emergency relief, with 
currency, with international investment, with civil aviation, with labor, and with 
food and agriculture. 

The United Nations should also endeavor to harmonize their policies with respect 
to international trade and employment. An International Trade Organization is 
to be created. To this end, it is now proposed that an International Conference 
on Trade and Employment should be called by the United Nations, to meet not later 
than the summer of 1946. 

The common interests of countries in world trade are obvious. Science and tech- 
nology have enormously increased the productive powers of man. Limits upon hu- 
man welfare are imposed today, not by the ultimate poverty of nature’s resources, 
but by failure to use human powers to the full. Among the factors which obstruct 
our march toward the goal of freedom from want are excessive restrictions on 
exchange and distribution. Progress requires release from these rectrictions. 

Every country has its arrangements for the organization of production and dis- 
tribution within its borders. To make the best use of these arrangements, countries 
must exchange their products. World trade is not only the device through which 
useful goods produced in one country are made available to consumers in another; 
it is also the means through which the needs of people in one country are translated 
into orders and therefore into jobs in another. Trade connections employment, 
production, and consumption and facilities all three. IJts increase means more jobs, 
more wealth produced, more goods to be emjoyed. 


(From the Department of State Bulletin, December 9, 1945.) 
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imported into Canada from any country 
under general permit No. 2408, effective 
February 1, 1946, according to a customs 
memorandum, issued by the Department 
of National Revenue, Ottawa, on Janu- 
ary 26. 

This general permit is issued in a single 
copy which is retained in the Canadian 
Department of National Revenue, the 
number of which is to be endorsed on 2ll 
relative import documents. 

|For previous announcement and a com- 
plete list of textile articles to which the order 


refers see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Au- 
gust 12, 1944.| 


Most-Favored-Nation Trade Agree- 
ment With Mexico Provisionally Effec- 
tive-—The signing of a trade agreement 
between Canada and Mexico at Mexico 
City, February 8, 1946, provisionally ef- 
fective on that date, realized the first 
trade agreement between the two coun- 
tries. 

The agreement reciprocally extends 
unconditional and unrestricted most- 
favored-nation treatment (most-fa- 
vored-foreign-nation treatment by Can- 
ada) in customs and general commercial 
matters and contains only general pro- 
visions. There is no specific tariff or 
other concession. 

Nevertheless, the granting of most- 
favored-foreign-nation tariff treatment 
to imports from Mexico gives such im- 
ports the same status as like imports 
from the United States. An additional 
concession is the canceling out of the 
3 percent special excise tax which applies 
to imports only under the general tariff, 
the rates which applied to Mexican im- 
ports prior to the agreement. 

It is reported that the agreement will 
be definitely effective 30 days after an 
exchange of ratifications, which is to 
take place in Ottawa as soon as possible. 
It is to rem2in in force for 2 years after 
the ratification date but may be termi- 
nated upon 3 months’ notice prior to 
ratification or upon 6 months’ notice 
thereafter. 
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Cyprus 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Import and Export Duties—The 
Cyprus Gazette for December 6, 1945, an- 
nounced the following increases in im- 
port duties: 

Benzine, petrol, or motor spirit from a 
preferential tariff of 3s. per 4 gallons to 5s. 
114d., and general tariff from 4s. 444d. to 6s. 
6d.; matches from a preferential duty of 2s 
6d. for each gross of boxes to 7s. 6d., and 
general tariff from 4s. to 1ls. 414d.; cigars and 
cigarettes from a preferential tariff of £1 6s 
4d. per oke to £2 10s. 5d., and general tariff 
from £1 11s. 1d. to £2 15s. 5d.; manufactured 
tobacco from a preferential tariff of 18s. ld 
per oke to £2 2s. 5d., and general tariff from 
£1 1s. 1d. to £2 5s. 5d 


The Cyprus Gozette for December 6, 
1945, also announced the establishment 
of an export duty of 10 percent ad 
valorem on eau-de-cologne. 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Importation of Certain Motortrucks 
Prohibited.—The importation into El 
Salvador of vehicles for highway trans- 
portation is prohibited if their weight, 
plus the maximum weight of their load, 
exceeds 15 short tons, by Decree No. 259, 
published December 19, 1945, and effec- 
tive 8 days thereafter. Nevertheless, if 
such a vehicle is constructed with 12 or 
more wheels, and the distance between 
the axles of the front and rear wheels is 
42 feet or more, the weight limit is raised 
to 27 tons. 

The decree also prohibits the importa- 
tion of vehicles for highway transporta- 
tion whose weight plus that of their max- 
imum load is more than 6 short tons, if 


they are not constructed with double 
rear wheels. 
Trucks thus authorized for import 














economic results and possibilities. 


| and those within. 


technical evils.” 





Mexico Views Economic Aspects of Illiteracy Campaign 


With the social and cultural values of the nation-wide campaign against 
illiteracy fully established, Mexico is now turning attention to its possible 


An economic value of greatest importance for the projected industrializa- 
tion of Mexico is seen in the educational movement, making it possible for 
thousands of the population to fit themselves for better places in life. 

The greater the number of those who are able to read and write, economic 
leaders point out, the greater will be the number capable of acquiring more 
perfect technique in their occupations, and capable, therefore, of carrying 
out their work more efficiently and profitably. 

Also, it is believed that a greater reading public should produce a corre- 
sponding increase in all activities related to the publication of books, news- 
papers and periodicals, and, consequently, in employment in that field. 

When President Avila Camacho officially opened Mexico’s drive against 
illiteracy, he said: “Every country has two kinds of enemies—those without 
This latter enemy within Mexico—ignorance 
rise to grave insufficiencies in our national life, political, economic, and 


Basic learning among the masses should counteract many such ills, national 
leaders believe, particularly in the technical field, since workers will be enabled 
to pursue the knowledge of their trade to much greater degree. 
educated classes now belong chiefly to the more or less privileged groups of 
the population, residing largely in the urban areas 
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must be provided with wheels special] 
constructed for pi..amatic ti. J 

Commercial Modus Vivend + 
ico Extended for Additional Yeo x 
commercial modus vivendi bet cen Ei 
Salvador and Mexico providing for re. 
ciprocal most-favored-nation customs 
treatment (effective since ‘ober 9 
1935) has been extended by ai exchange 
of notes for an additional yea: from Oc. 
tober 3, 1945, and the extensi 


q- 


‘ approved 
by Salvadoran Decree No. 22 "blisheq 
and effective December 8, ly 

|For previous announcement ve ex 


tension of this modus vivendi see Foreign 


COMMERCE WEEKLY of Februa: 17, 1945.) 
Finlanc 
Tariffs and Trade © .rols 


Import Duty Surtar Ii eased for 
1946.—During 1946 imports _ .to Finland 
will be dutiable at the rate* f the No. 
vember 18, 1938, tariff (as e wi) plus 
a surtax of 300 percent of ..9se rates 
under a law of December 2% &: 45, pub- 


lished as No. 1234 in Finlands Férfatt- 
ningssamling. In 1945 th.s surtex was 
200 percent of the duties. 

A number of exceptions to bove 
rule have been made. The &: \tax will 


not apply on sugar, molars certain 
leathers, outboard motors, ov inter. 
nal-combustion motors not *ighing 


over 2,500 kilograms, railways ;, mo- 
torcycles, motor bicycles, various ve- 
hicles not otherwise specified in the tar- 
iff, and vessels not exceeding 1,000 gross 
register tons. Other exceptions in Jude 
the following, for which basic duties, in 
Finnish marks per kilogram (previous 
rates in parentheses), have been estab- 
lished as shown below: 
Green coffee, 300 (31.50): 
fee, 375 (37.50); benzol, gasoline, ¢ 
“heavy” gasoline (certain gasoline-like 
distillates with a specific gravity above 
0.770 at 15° C.), 5 (2.40). The special 
“increased” rates on certain items (i 
cluding benzol, gasoline, and heavy gasv- 
line) have been established for 1946 ‘y 
Decree No. 1285 of December 28, 1945. 
|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEXLY Of April 


7, 1945, for an announcement concerning 
the 1945 increase of this surtax.| 


France 


Exchange and Finance 


Regulations Applying to Imports oj 
Currency by Travelers.—The French Ex- 
change Office has issued instructions gov- 
erning the amounts of currency which 
may be carried by travelers coming into 


roasted 








France from foreign countries, as well a5 | 
the sums which may be carried abroad by 


travelers from France. These were pub- 


lished in the Moniteur Officiel du Com- | 


merce et de Il’Industrie of November 29, 
1945. 

Of special interest to Americans are 
the provisions regarding imports of for- 
eign currency into France. The toler 


ance for imports of French bank notes | 


is limited, in principle, to 1,000 francs 
(travelers coming from England are al- 
lowed 2,000 francs). In principle, but 
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with several exceptions including the 
Unite? Ste tes, trave'ers may bring in un- 


lire’ nounts of foreign currencies, 
xy German marks. Persons re- 
$) abrcad must, obligatorily, when 


they 1. .ve France, reexport the means of 
payment they brought with them on en- 
tering France, aside from those which 
they | turned over to a recognized 
intermeciary or have deposited with an 
intermec *ry authorized by the Minister 
of Frane* .o receive them. Persons com- 
ing fr se United States may bring in 
only 5u . “ited States dollars. 

Tray Ss who carry foreign currency 
(devises, “* Sums in French currency 
(monnaie) exceeding the tolerance es- 
tablished ey the foregoing regulation 
must pres xt to the French Customs a 
declaratio! . in duplicate, on a form pro- 
vided for  e purpose. The character of 
the form ‘o be filled in depends on 


wh@ther 2 traveler’s residence is within 
or outsid: “rance. 

For tra’. ers crossing France from one 
fore. itry to another the afore- 


mention: cestrictions do not apply with 
regaru «cans of payment, stocks and 
ponds, ana coupons held by them. How- 
ever vroof of the reexportation of such 
prop-*ty in the identical form must be 


giver ‘the Customs service office at the 
point .. departure. Travelers crossing 
France transit execute a declaration 
of ent: “in transit,”’ in duplicate and the 
declar’ on of reexportation in a single 
copy a special form (Model T) pro- 


videu ior these purposes. 


Transport and ( Sommunication 


Se-vices of Métro Extended.—Although 
the Paris Métro timetable was extended 
to 1:15 a. m. in December 1945, the ex- 
pected reopening of 40 stations on its 

-s had to be postponed until increased 

sctric-power supplies and more coaches 
become available. 

During the war, the Métro was the 
only means of transport for Parisians. 
However, busses were running between 
St. Lazare railway station and Vincennes 
in December, and others were scheduled 
The bus 
system is controlled by the metropolitan 
company which has heretofore confined 
its services to the suburbs, running busses 
from the Métro terminals into the out- 
lying districts. 


International 


Transport and Communication 


Establishment of Train Schedules.— 
At a meeting of the European Timetable 
and Through Services Conference, held 
at Lugano, Switzerland, on November 
22-24, agreements were reached on the 
improvement of international train serv- 
ices in the light of discussions already 
held in Brussels on October 22-24 under 
the auspices of the European Central 
Inland Transport Organization, the for- 
eign press reports. The 70 delegates at- 
tending included representatives of the 
Allied military commands in Austria, 
Italy, and Germany, and of the railways 
of the United Kingdom, France, Bel- 
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Siam To Fix New Exchange Rate For Baht 


The Siamese Ministry of Finance, under date of January 11, 1946, informed 
the United States Legation, Bangkok, of its intention to fix, as soon as 
possible, the value of the baht in terms of gold, in accordance with the 
underlying principle of the Bretton Woods Monetary Agreement. The 
Ministry stated that the value of the baht would be pegged at a level which 
will make it equivalent to 0.06019 grams fine. At this valuation the baht, 
which before the war was pegged to the pound sterling at the rate of baht 
11 to the pound, will be equal to baht 60 to the pound, or baht 1 equal to 
4 pence. 

In terms of United States currency, the baht will be worth $0.0672, or 
baht 100 equal to $6.72, compared with an average valuation in 1940 and 
during the first 7 months of 1941 of baht 1 equal to about $0.35. 

According to the Finance Ministry’s communication, the present Govern- 
ment of Siam is compelled to adopt the new rate of exchange owing to events 
which occurred during the past 4 years. The Ministry pointed out that the 
former Siamese Government was forced by Japan to devalue the baht by 
approximately one-third, the rate of exchange being changed from baht 
100 equal to 152 yen to par with the yen. The existing Government was 
then also obliged to supply the Japanese with funds for military and other. 
expenditures, in consequence of which it was compelled to issue a large 
volume of new currency notes, the note circulation increasing from baht 
297,344,079 in December 1942 to baht 2,099,200,348 in September 1945. While 
the issuance of notes was covered by a loan from the Japanese Government, 
the funds were held in Japan and only a small portion thereof was actually 
converted into gold and brought to Siam. 

The Finance Ministry stated that Siam’s available gold reserves were 
30,860,382 fine grams held in Siam and 7,998,030 grams in the United States. 
Additionally, there were sterling funds in London in the amount of 15,400,000 
pounds, of which 5,400,000 pounds must be set aside as a fund against which 
the compensation payable by Siam in accordance with the recent Anglo- 
Siamese Agreement will be debited. 

In conclusion, the Finance Ministry pointed out that the seven-fold in- 
crease in note circulation and the impossibility of recovering at present 
any of the assets held in Japan make it necessary for the Siamese Government 
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to adopt the lower rate of exchange. 























gium, Holland, Luxemburg, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Austria, Italy, and Switzerland. 

Another object of the meeting was the 
establishment of through services to op- 
erate from May 6, 1946, when the sum- 
mer timetables will be introduced on the 
various railway systems. The first Sun- 
day-Monday night in October was chosen 
for the reversion to winter time. 

Among the facilities and new through 
services decided upon at the Lugano 
meeting were: 

Simplon-Orient Express to be re-in- 
troduced during the first fortnight in 
January ‘(subject to the approval of the 
Allied occupation authorities in Italy) 
running for the time being only between 
Paris and Venice, via Vallorbe, Lausanne, 
Brigue, and Milan, with a connection at 
Milan for Rome. The train will be either 
daily or thrice-weekly, with sleeping cars 
between Paris-Rome and Paris-Venice, 
as well as first- and second-class coaches 
between Paris-Milan and Milan-Berne. 
At Milan, connections will be provided 
from and to Belgium via Luxemburg 
and Basel, as well as from and to Calais 
via Lille, Thionville, Strasbourg, and 
Basel. 

Resumption of traffic with Dover via 
Calais is envisaged for March 1946, when 
there will be a connection with the 
Simplon-Orient Express at Paris, and 
another via Lille and Basel at Milan. 

As from May 6, 1946, there will be a 
fast day and night train in both direc- 
tions between Paris and Geneva; a fast 
train each way between Nice and Geneva 


via Lyon; and a daily rail car each way 
between Lyon and Geneva. 

A new connection between Paris and 
Prague via Basel, comprising sleeping 
cars and first- and second-class through 
coaches, was expected to be available 
early in January, provided the approval 
of the Allied military authorities was ob- 
tained in time. 

The night fast trains between Paris 
and Basel are to be accelerated and a new 
day train in both directions introduced 
on May 6, 1946. On that date a through 
day service in both directions will be 
introduced on the Paris-Berne and Delle 
route, and the night sleeping-car trains 
will be accelerated. In addition to the 
existing day connection on the route 
Paris-Berne via Les Verrieres-Neuchatel, 
there will be a through night train each 
way. Apart of this route through France 
is made by rail car. 

The new facilities between Belgium 
and central Europe in connection with 
the Simplon Orient Express (also from 
and to Calais) via Thionville, Strasbourg, 
and Basel, will be obtained by a daily 
fast train each way between Brussels and 
Basel, conveying sleeping cars and 
through coaches between the two ter- 
minals as well as through coaches be- 
tween Calais and Basel. Connection will 
also be made at Basel with the Arlberg 
Express. 

Beginning early in January, a daily 
through train each way between Brus- 
sels and Basel via Luxemburg, with sleep- 
ing cars and through coaches, was to re- 
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Royal Netherlands Industries Fair 


The management of the Royal Netherlands Industries Fair at Utrecht, 
which, prior to the war, was held in the spring and autumn of each year, 
anncunces that the fair will be resumed with the spring showing, which will 
run from April 2 till April 11. this year. This is a strictly commercial fair, 
open to international participation. The major portion of the exhibits will 
be housed in the permanent buildings on the fair grounds, with, reportedly, 
a net floor space of well over 200,000 square feet. 

The fairs at Utrecht before the war enjoyed an average attendance each 
spring and fall of approximately 100,000 visitors, most of whom were 
prospective buyers. 

According to reports, several foreign governments already have indicated 
a desire to participate officially this year, as was the case before the war, and 
the management in so stating reiterates its invitation that the United States 
be officially represented. 

Through their representatives in the Netherlands, United States firms are 
reported to have reserved space for showing such products as office equipment 
and machinery, electrical instruments for measuring purposes, transformers, 
loudspeakers, sundry radio parts and implements, as well as films for photo- 
graphic and cinematographic purposes. 

Since the spring fair is the first of this series of European fairs since 1941, 
the management expresses its belief that it presents an opportunity for 
American firms to establish, or reestablish, contact with Netherlands firms 
and to bring their postwar products directly to the attention of the Nether- 





lands people. 


addressed: 
Dr. J. Milius, Managing Director, 


Jaarbeursgebouw, 
Utrecht, 
Netherlands. 





Communications from interested persons in this country should be 


The Royal Netherlands Industries Fair, 























place the existing connections between 
Brussels and Basel. 

French, Spanish, and Portuguese rail- 
way officials have agreed upon a time- 
table for running the Sud Express from 
Paris to Lisbon via Irun, and have made 
arrangements for restoring traffic be- 
tween France and Spain through the 
Pyrenees tunnel to Canfranc, the Span- 
ish frontier station, the foreign press 
reports. 

A through sleeping car between Paris 
and Rome, via Basel, has been attached 
to the Arlberg Express in both directions 
since November 13. 


Mexico 


Commodity Controls 


Price and Rent Controls Extended.— 
The Government of the Federal District 
in Mexico has been authorized to con- 
tinue the regulation, within its jurisdic- 
tion, of prices of articles of prime neces- 
sity and distribution of the same, accord- 
ing to a congressional amendment, pub- 
lished January 21, 1946, of the decree of 
October 1, 1945 extending certain emer- 
gency economic legislation. The original 
decree granting this authority to regu- 
late prices in the Federal District was 
issued October 25, 1944, in accordance 
with emergency powers granted the 
President on June 1, 1942. 

Article 7 of the decree of October 1, 
1945, has also been amended to provide 
that the following laws and regulations 
shall remain in effect until annulled by 
future legislation: The decree of July 10, 
1942, freezing rentals; the decree of Sep- 
tember 24, 1943, continuing rental con- 


tracts for dwellings; and the decree of 
January 5, 1945, extending rental con- 
tracts for dwellings to include contracts 
for small commercial establishments. 
[For previous legislation see ForEIGN Com- 


MERCE WEEKLY Of February 3 and 24, 1945 
March 10, 1945, and November 17, 1945.| 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Valuations on Specified Items 
Changed.—The official valuations for the 
application of the 12 percent export tax 
in Mexico have been modified on a few 
products, by an Executive resolution is- 
sued January 14, published in the Diario 
Oficial of January 15, and effective Janu- 
ary 21, 1946. 

The new valuations on the products 
affected, with former valuations shown 
in parentheses, in pesos per gross kilo- 
gram, unless otherwise specified, are as 
follows: Anise, 2.50 (1.80); essential oil 
of lemon, 43 (48); essential oil of lig- 
naloe, 39.70 (26.30) ; essential oil of tur- 
pentine, 1.05 (0.93); zinc, laminated or 
drawn, in bars, wire, sheets, and tubes, 
0.637 per net kilogram (1.50). 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Regulations Affecting Gift Packages 
From the United States.—Additional de- 
tails and explanations of the regulations 
in the Netherlands applying to gift pack- 
ages of various types received from the 
United States have been obtained from 
the Netherlands Government agencies 
concerned through the American Em- 
bassy at The Hague. The new statement 
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serves to answer specific questions that 
have been asked by persons in this coun. 
try wishing to send gifts to the Nether. 
lands. 

Gift packages sent by parcel post are 
admitted freely, accordingly to the Office 
of the Netherlands Postmaster Genera] 
on the basis of regulations effective since 
July 1945, provided the weight does not 
exceed 5 kilograms (slightly more than 
11 pounds avoirdupois) and provided the 
contents are obviously gifts and not of 
commercial origin. On that basis to. 
bacco products are acceptable. It is not 
necessary to send gift packages from the 
United States through the Netherlands 
Red Cross. 

Concerning gift packages not sent by 
parcel post, the Collector of Import Dy- 
ties and Excises at The Hague state 
that, according to instructions issued by 
the Minister of Finance on October 1}. 
1945, all gift parcels may enter the 
Netherlands subject to the following con- 
ditions: No weight or value limit is set 
for packages which the Netherlands ay- 
thorities regard as gifts; all products re- 
quired for everyday life are acceptable, 
such as foodstuffs, clothing, shoes, toilet 
articles, tobacco products, also bicycles: 
such products as radios, vacuum clean- 
ers, and sewing machines are excluded. 
It is not necessary to send such gift 
packages through the Red Cross. 

For gift parcels brought by crews and 
travelers into the Netherlands there is a 
value limit of 150 guilders (about $56), 
and a maximum of 200 cigarettes is al- 
lowed. Otherwise the regulations are 
the same as for other gift packages not 
sent by parcel post. 

|See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 3, 1945, for the earlier information on 
the status of gift packages sent to the Neth- 
erlands. | 


Netherlands West 


Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gasoline: Surtax on Internal Taz Re- 
duced.—The surtax imposed on gasoline 
retailed in the Netherlands West Indies 
(with the exception of the islands of 
Saba, St. Eustatius, and St. Martin which 
are exempt from such taxes), has been 
reduced from 50 to 25 percent of the in- 
ternal tax, or so-called special import 
tax, of 3 florins per 10 liters, by an 
ordinance of December 28, 1945, pub- 
lished as Publicatieblad No. 181, effec- 
tive from January 1 to December 31, 
1946. 

|For previous announcements regarding 
this surtax, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
May 25, 1940, and February 8, 1941. The in- 
ternal tax, including the reduced surtax, 
now amounts to 3.75 florins (or guilders) 
per 100 liters instead of 4.50 florins. | 


Northern 
Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Under Open General Li- 


Imports 
government of Northern 
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Rhodesia has removed a number of re- 
strictions governing the colony’s import 
trade by Open General Import License 
No. 2, published in the official gazette of 
October 19, 1945. This order cancels 
Open General License No. 1 of 1945. Im- 

rts from the United States and other 
nonsterling areas will, for the present, 
continue to require individual licenses, 
with the exception of the following items, 
which may be imported from any source 
without license: 


(1) Antifriction and lubricating grease, 

(2) Gasoline, 

(3) Oils, lubricating, 

(4) Oils, mineral; illuminating, fuel, and 

wer, 

(5) Oils, mineral: transformer and transil, 

(6) Books and printed music, newspapers, 
and periodicals, 

(7) Films, 
plank film, 

(8) Spare parts, but not accessories, for: 
(a) radio apparatus; (b) typewriters (ex- 
cluding typewriter ribbons); (c) clocks and 
watches (excluding cases therefor), 

(9) Spare parts, but not accessories, for: 
(a) motor vehicles; (b) machinery and ve- 
hicles, 

(10) Goods arriving in the territory con- 
signed in transit through the territory to a 
destination outside the territory, 

(11) Used personal and household effects 
of persons arriving within the territory, 

(12) Motor vehicles of persons arriving to 
reside in the territory and motor .vehicles 
admitted by the Comptroller of Customs as 
temporary importations by visitors, 

(13) Goods imported by any government 
department, 

(14) Stores imported by or on behalf of His 
Majesty's Forces, 

(15) Commercial travelers’ samples, 

(16) Any bona fide unsolicited gift not 
exceeding 11 pounds in weight nor exceeding 
£5 in value ($20.18 U. S. currency), 

(17) Gocds, being goods imported by a 
person for private use, which the Conmtroller 
of Customs may at his discretion permit to 
be imported without license. 


cinematograph: excluding 


Other provisions of the new open gen- 
eral license permit importation of many 
commodities from the sterling area with- 
out individual import licenses. 

Exchange Controls Retained.—Rho- 
desian importers are warned that great 
economy in the utilization of foreign ex- 
change is still necessary, not only be- 
cause of the shortage of dollar exchange, 
but also because the exchange position 
of some European countries remains un- 
certain. Applications for import licenses, 
therefore, will only be considered when 
it can be shown that the goods are 
strictly essential to the economy of the 
territory. This criterion will be applied 
in dealing with applications for licenses 
for goods programed for supply from the 
United States during 1946. 

Rhodesian importers of programed 
goods to be purchased through commer- 
tial channels have already been warned 
that only orders for essential programed 
articles known to be unobtainable from 
a sterling source should be placed in 
the United States. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Permits No Longer Required— 
Exchange Control Continued.—The im- 
port permits heretofore required to be 
obtained by importers in connection with 
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the Paraguayan exchange-control regu- 
lations established by Decree Law No. 
5,017 of February 10, 1941 and Regula- 
tory Decree No. 17,070 of February 18, 
1943, are no longer required, according 
to Decree Law No. 10,043 of August 29, 
1945, which cancelled the aforemen- 
tioned decree law and regulatory decree 
and established new exchange-control 
regulations. 

However, under the new regulations 
importers must enter into exchange pur- 
chase contracts with the Bank of Para- 
guay before purchasing goods abroad. 
The Bank of Paraguay and the commer- 
cial banks authorized to deal in exchange 
will not remit abroad funds covered by 
such exchange purchase contracts until 
proof has been presented that the goods 
in question have been cleared through 
the customs, except in those cases where 
documentary credits have been granted 
or payments in advance of shipments 
have been guaranteed by these banks. 
Proof of possession of an exchange pur- 
chase contract is a prerequisite to the 
clearance of the goods through the 
customs. 

Decree Law No. 10,043 and regulations 
issued thereunder became effective on 
December 4, 1945. 

|For announcements of Decree Law No. 


5,017 of February 10, 1941, see ForeicGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of April 19, 1941.] 


Tanganyika 
Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE ESTABLISHES A RECORD 


Recently released trade reports show 
that the mandated territory of Tang- 
anyika had a record volume of trade 
during 1944, the value, excluding bullion, 
specie, and transshipment goods 
amounting to £13,363,682. This total ex- 
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ceeded the 1943 figure by nearly 22 per- 
cent. Total imports in 1944 were £5,- 
639,381 as compared with £4,624,787 in 
1943 and £3,039,673 in 1939. Of the 1944 
total, £794,839 represent government im- 
ports, an increase of 130 percent over the 
1943 figure of £345,360. Government im- 
ports in 1939 totaled £239,889. 

Total exports for 1944 rose to £7,724,- 
300 compared with £6,360,960 during the 
preceding year and £4,585,658 in 1939. 
Reexports, included in the foregoing, 
were £294,152 in 1944, £348,623 in 1943, 
and £320,820 in 1939. 

British India remained by far the most 
important source of supply for Tan- 
ganyika, although India’s share of the 
trade dropped from 47.2 percent in 1943 
to 35.3 percent in 1944. Imports of cot- 
ton piecegoods, blankets, apparel, and 
sacking from India decreased by about 
£194,000 from the 1943 figure of £2,184,- 
000. Imports from the United Kingdom, 
amounting to 18.6 percent of Tan- 
ganyika’s total (15.7 percent in 1943) 
showed an increase in value of £324,000 
caused in large part by larger imports of 
cotton goods, iron and steel manufac- 
tures, and cement. Larger importations 
of cigarettes and basic foodstuffs from 
Kenya and Uganda brought the value of 
imports from this source to £909,000 or 
16.1 percent of the total import trade. 
Imports from the Union of South Africa 
increased from 4.9 percent in 1943 to 7.2 
percent in 1944, representing a value of 
nearly £405,000. Imports from the Union 
were chiefly motor tires, explosives, 
wines, machinery, and boots and shoes. 

Import trade from all areas outside 
the Empire increased from 13 percent in 
1943 to 17 percent in 1944, with Iran 
again the chief supplier, contributing 
petroleum products valued at nearly 
£312,000. The United States supplied 
£81,000 worth of lubricating oils and ma- 
chinery, and £152,000 worth of railway 
cars, and motor vehicles. 














resulting from illegal sales. 


of the Stock Exchange. 


tax levies and inheritance taxes. 








Slow Revival of Amsterdam Stock Exchange 


When the Netherlands Government early this year permitted the reopening 
of the Amsterdam Stock Exchange and the resumption of trade in securities, 
the decision was made only after the Association for the Trade in Securities 
had declared its willingness to hold itself responsible for all transactions. A 
fund of 400,000 guilders was raised by the association to underwrite all losses 


Each member of the Stock Exchange must guarantee the bona fide owner- 
ship of each security placed into his hands by his customer. It it appears that 
the security sold through his services belongs to a previous owner and was 
not bought through regular stock-exchange channels, the association re- 
funds the sales price and in turn claims the amount paid from the member 


Amsterdam stock brokers have also formed a new association. One of its 
conditions of membership is that each candidate must also be a member of 
the Association for the Trade in Securities. 
to accept new customers and do not accept orders from unknown persons. 

Regulations issued by the Netherlands Ministry of Finance limit stock- 
exchange transactions to the sale of interior bonds and mortgages, while 
payment for these may be made only from one blocked account into another. 
No free money may be used for trade in old securities, as it is essential that 
these free funds be applied to new capitalization and reconstruction. 

In order to promote investment of free money, the Dutch government is 
issuing negotiable savings certificates bearing 242% interest. 
inducement, these savings certificates may be used for payment of special 
Moreover, the certificates may be pur- 
chased out of blocked funds, up to an amount of 300 guilders. 


Brokers refuse for the time being 


As a further 
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Among the major imports from all 
sources were the following commodities: 





Commodity 1942 1943 1944 


Cotton piece goods 
Cigarettes, cigars, and 
manufactured tobac- 


£1,236,620 £1,754,914 £1,697,510 


co 189, 256 346, 592 426, 309 
Other textile manufac- 

tures 224, 713 271, 063 272, 470 
Vehicles, including air- 

craft, railway rolling 

stock, and ships and 

parts thereof 122,347, 148,240 271,679 
Gasoline 173, 849 201, 771 248, 766 
Grain and pulse 49, 243 39, 963 215, 994 
Machinery, other than 

electrical 116, 236 162, 502 205, 155 
Foodstuffs, other 117, 595 139, 239 191, 380 
Drugs and chemicals 108, 398 108, 793 170, 345 
Apparel, clothing, and 

underwear SS, 934 RA, Swit 124, 656 
Instruments and im- 

plements 46, 794 73, 800 119, 401 
Iron and steel manu- 

factures 62, 157 71, 212 109, 812 
Jute bags and sacks 113, 046 84, OOF 107, 739 
Lubricating oil 49, 228 67,975 80, 979 





Imports of cotton piece goods in 1944 
(with 1943 values in parentheses) in- 
cluded the following: Grey unbleached, 
£496,000 (£571,000); dyed in the piece, 


£517,000 (£293,000); colored, £332,000 
(£590,000); printed, other, £193,000 
(£136,000); bleached, £117,000 (£142,- 
000); and printed khangas £41,000 


(£23,000). 

Tanganyika’s domestic exports to the 
United Kingdom rose to £1,898,000 in 
1944, the percentage of the total exports 
being 25.5 compared with 23.2 in 1943. 
Increased purchases by the United King- 
dom of sisal, beeswax, hides, cotton, and 
pyrethrum were largely responsible for 
this. Exports to Kenya and Uganda, val- 
ued at £1,923,000, showed an increase of 
£100,000 over the preceding year. Other 
leading markets in 1944 (1943 export 
values in parentheses) were the Union 
of South Africa with purchases totaling 
£992,000 (£883,000) ; British India, £793,- 
000 (£470,000): and Zanzibar, £142,000 
(£110,000). Exports to the United States 
rose from £939,000 in 1943 to over £1,200.- 
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000, the principal exports being sisal, 
hides and skins, mangrove bark, and 
papain. 


The following table gives the value of 
Tanganyika’s chief exports: 





Commodity 1942 1943 1944 
Sisal £2,631, 367) £2,118, 127) £2,962, 729 
Coffee 656, 695 553, 741 852, 332 
Cotton 640, 843 624, O79 563, 379 
Tobacco, all forms 145, 109 254, OS3 203, 220 
Cattle for slaughter 132, 379 241,712 198, 932 
Rubber 22, 411 51, 284 173, O77 
Hides 171, O15 141, 333 169, 305 
Gum, arabic and 

copal 40, 147 21, oe 114, 657 
Beeswax 57, 640 102, 603 110, 27¢ 
Wood and timber 90, SS5 83, 562 110, 204 
Rice 235, 916 66, 182 75. 562 
Papain 21, 453 17, 369 73, 81S 
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Transport and Communication 


Improvements in Communications.— 
All forms of communication between the 
Soviet Union and foreign countries were 
greatly improved and expanded during 
the war, according to the Soviet press. 

Postal exchange with foreign countries 
now reaches 300 tons a month, almost 
four times the prewar figure, and mail 
connections are maintained with more 
than 80 countries. 

Telegraph communication with other 
countries rose from 32,000,000 words in 
1940 to more than 82,000,000 words in 
1944. 

The Soviet Union now has direct tele- 
phone connections with many foreign 
capitals, and preparations are being 
made to open new lines connecting the 
USSR with Paris, Helsinki, Bucharest, 
and Sofia. It is possible to speak from 
Moscow by radiotelephone with any 
point in the United States, Mexico, and 
other American countries. It is said that 
should there be a need for such a round- 
about method, two Moscow telephone 








works: 
water; (2) 


in not less than 18 months.” 





“Riviera of Americas” Is Objective of Acapulco Plans 


A gigantic urbanization and development plan, designed to convert the | 
beautiful resort of Acapulco on the Pacific coast of Mexico, into the “Riviera 
of the Americas,” as well as a first-class municipality, has been announced 
by Melchor Perusquia, president of the Board of Development of Acapulco. 

Senior Perusquia, one of the most widely known urban developers in Mexico, 
has been appointed to his post by President Avila Camacho, because of the 
national importance of Acapulco as the tourist center of the country. 

The Mexican builder said recently in an interview in “Manana,” Mexican | 
magazine, that the cost of the total Acapulco project is estimated at 120,- | 
000,000 pesos, and that experts in municipal planning, who for many years | 
have been studying the development of the port, are his advisors. 
Acapulco Development Board also is consulting with the municipal author- 
ities of the resort town, property owners, businessmen and capitalists. 

The master plan for the urbanization of the resort includes four principal 
(1) An adequate and sanitary supply and distribution of drinking 
a drainage system estimated at a cost of 2,500,000 pesos; (3) 
completion of the important coastal highway, with double traffic lanes, walks | 
for pedestrians, and landscaping; (4) development of a park from Caleta | 
to Caletilla, one of the most famous coastal points because of its unusually 
fine beach and panorama; and (5) construction of a school center for 700 
students on land which has already been donated for that purpose. 

Senior Perusquia stated in the “Manana” interview: “All these works have 
already been contracted, at a cost of 7,000,000 pesos, and should be finished 


The 
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subscribers could converse with one an- 
other over a radio hook-up encirelin 
the globe. s 
Much has been done by Soviet commu. 
nication engineers to improve radiotele. 
graph and radiotelephone contact with 
the United States and other Allied coun- 
tries. To overcome the magnetic storms 
which frequently disrupted the Moscow. 
New York service, and to insure nearly 
round-the-clock operation, Soviet Spe- 
cialists have developed highly efficient 
antennas and special methods of recep- 
tion and have selected the best radio 
frequencies for each time of the day, 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


TO BRITAIN” Tourist CaMPatcn 
PLANNED FOR 1947 


“COME 


An all-out drive to reestablish Britain's 
tourist traffic is being planned for 1947 
by the Travel Association of Great Brit. 
ain and Ireland, with official approva! 
and assistance. 

The British Government has agreed to 
contribute £1 for each £1 subscribed by 
members of the travel association, which 
includes municipalities, transport under- 
takings, hotels, caterers, tourist agents, 
entertainment concerns, brewers, and 
commercial companies. 

A national publicity pool committee 
has been formed with the object of pool- 
ing the nation’s resources in oversea 
publicity and coordinating the efforts of 
the various transport interests. Techni- 
color travel films featuring British scenic 
and historical attractions will be shown 
in motion-picture theaters throughout 
the United States, and a wide variety of 
tourist pamphlets will be printed in Eng- 
lish, French, Portuguese, and Spanish for 
distribution in foreign countries. 


Exchange and Finance 


Colonial Development Program Calls 
for Allocation of £120,000,000.—Formal 
announcement of the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act of 1945, providing 
for increased financial assistance by the 
United Kingdom toward the continua- 
tion and expansion of the policy of colo- 
nial development, was made recently in 
a white paper released by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies 

The new act altered the provisions 
set up by the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act of 1940 by increasing the 
amount of money that may be provided 
by Parliament for colonial development 
and welfare plans to £120,000,000 and ex- 
tended the period of such assistance to 
March 31, 1956. Furthermore, it substi- 
tuted for the former fixed maximum 
sum of £5,000,000 in any financial year 
for development and welfare and £500,000 
for research, this new total sum, which 
can be drawn upon at any time within 
the 10-year period, subject only to 4 
maximum to be issued in any 1 year of 
£17,600,000. It further provides that the 
maximum assistance towards colonial 
research shall not, in the aggregate, eX- 
ceed £1,000,000 in any financial year. 
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The Industrial Reference Serv- 
ice, which was discontinued follow- 
ing our entry into the war, was re- 
sumed early in 1945. As before, it 
is issued in parts, each covering a 
major industry or 2 group of asso- 
ciated industries. Coverage in- 
cludes both foreign and domestic 
developments. 

It is issued in loose-leaf printed 
form and designed for filing in 
standard three-ring binders. Some 
are illustrated. 

Part 3, pictured above, deals 
with motion pictures and equip- 
ment. It is available on subscrip- 
tion or single copy basis; $1.50 a 








year, 5cents acopy. Subscriptions 
may be entered with the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or with any of the 
Department’s Field Offices, a list 
of which appears on the inside 
front cover. Checks should be 
made payable to the Superintend- 
ent of Documents. 

The latest releases are 
below: 


listed 


VOLUME 3, PART 3 


Nos. 16 to 19, inclusive: Postwar 
Market Potentialities for Motion- 
Picture Equipment in: 


No. 16. Portugal and Possessions. 

No. 17. Egypt and Port Said. 

No. 18. Ecuador. 

No. 19. United Kingdom and Eire. 

No. 20. Motion-Picture Market in Bar- 
bados. 

No. 21. Postwar Market Potentialities 
for Motion-Picture Equipment in 
Peru. 

No. 22. The Motion-Picture Market in 
Bermuda. 

No. 23. Postwar Market Potentialities 
for Motion-Picture Equipment in 
Africa 

No. 24. Postwar Market Potentialities 
for Motion-Picture Equipment in 
Bahama Islands, Barbados, British 
Honduras, Curacao, Jamaica, Lee- 
ward Islands, Surinam, and the 
Windward Islands. 

No. 25. Motion - Picture 
Survey of Iran. 

No. 26. Market Potentialities for Mo- 
tion-Picture Equipment in the Fiji 
Islands. 

No. 27. The Motion-Picture Market in 
Bolivia 


Equipment 

















Otherwise, the general provisions of the 
1940 act remain in force. 

The £120.000,000 total is divided into 
three classifications: Central planning, 
including research (£23,500,000); allo- 
cations to colonial territories (£85,500,- 
000); and a general reserve for supple- 
mentary allocation (£11,000,000). The 
central planning fund will include allo- 
cations for general research, education, 
training plans for the colonial service, 
geodetic and topographical surveys, com- 
munications, meteorological services, 
and a margin for unforseen contingen- 
cies, 

The £85,500,000 available for alloca- 
tion to individual territories or regional 
groups of territories will be distributed 
as follows: West Indies, £15,500,000: 
South Atlantic, £350,000; Fiji and West- 
ern Pacific, £1,800,000; Far East, £7,500,- 
000; Indian Ocean, £2,000,000; Middle 
East, £1,800,000: Mediterranean, £1,900,- 
000; East Africa, £16,250,000; West Af- 
rica £30,400,000; Central Africa, £5,500,- 
000; South Africa, £2,500,000. Alloca- 
tion to each territory does not constitute 
@n authority to spend, but lays down a 
sum within which it is proposed that 
individual Plans should be authorized, 
Provided that submitted proposals are 
in themselves suitable for assistance and 
fall within an approved general plan. 

The general reserve for supplementary 


allocations, amounting to £11,000,000 has 
been set aside as a general reserve to 
be available for proposals submitted by 
the colonial territories themselves or as 
central projects. To insure the best 
possible use of available resources, colo- 
nies which have not already done so are 
being urged to formulate and submit for 
approval comprehensive plans for devel- 
opment and welfare for the next 10-year 
period. Colonies are expected to help 
finance the act by supplementing the 
Exchequer grant from their own re- 
sources—surplus balances, local revenue, 
public loans—so far as possible. In par- 
ticular, the colonial secretary has called 
attention to the need for a review of 
direct tax legislation in some of the col- 
onies, in order that local revenues may 
make a fair contribution toward the cost 
of the advancement of the colony. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Licenses Not Required For Goods Im- 
ported For Repair.—The British Board of 
Trade has announced that import li- 
censes are no longer required for goods 
which are imported into the United King- 
dom by post or otherwise for repair and 
are subsequently reexported. 

Eligibility for this concession, however, 
must in each case be established to the 
satisfaction of customs officials at the 
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place of importation. 
purpose includes cleaning, polishing, 
overhaul (including replacement of 
minor parts) designated to restore the 
goods to their original condition. The 
exportation of such goods will be allowed 
without license provided that the identity 
of the article exported with that im- 
ported is clearly shown. These conces- 
sions do not relieve importers from com- 
pliance with normal customs require- 
ments as regards goods liable to duty 
and/or purchase tax. 


“Repair” for this 


Transport and Communication 


Air Agreement With Portugal.—Agree- 
ments have been reached between Great 
Britain and Portugal covering air traffic 
between London and Lisbon and air traf- 
fic passing over Portuguese territory, in- 
cluding the Azores, Mozambique, and 
Portuguese Guinea, according to the 
British Press. 

Portugal has agreed to give the use of 
its territories, while Britain will provide 
air services, the report states. Portu- 
guese pilots are being trained in England 
so that Portugal may develop its own air 
services. 

The three commercial corporations 
contemplated by Great Britain are: (1) 
A European corporation to handle traffic 
between London and European capitals; 
(2) a Commonwealth corporation to take 
care of traffic to the British Empire; and 
(3) a South American corporation to 
manage all air travel to the Southern 
Hemisphere. These will use Lisbon’s air- 
port, thereby making it the only airport 
in the world with this extensive service, it 
is pointed out. 


Venezuela 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Unexposed Movie Film: Duty Rate 
Reduced.—By Resolution No. 25 of the 
Director of Customs, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of January 25, 1946, the 
Venezuelan import-duty rate on unex- 
posed moving-picture camera film has 
been reduced as follows (old rate in 
parenthesis): item No. 332, cinemato- 
graph films, (A) unexposed, 0.50 bolivar 
per gross kilogram (2 bolivares). 

Decisions of Director of Customs An- 
nounced.—By Resolutions No. 25 and No. 
26 of the Director of Customs, published 
January 25, 1946, tariff classifications 
have been prescribed for several com- 
modities not before mentioned specifi- 
cally. The additions are as follows, with 
rates in bolivares per gross kilogram: 

Rolivar 
No. 331. Cinematograph apparatus: 
D. Apparatus for taking pictures and 
GORE 3S dette cduaeuweuxins. 
No. 406. Batteries: 
A. Complete (with all parts) -.----- 
B. Articles for the manufacture of 
batteries (such as. boxes, lids, 
stoppers, and plates) _..-.._----- 
No. 242. Paper in bobbins not exceed- 
inz 10 centimeters in width: 


A. Paper in bobbins for teletype 
machines and similar '_....-._-_-- 0. 20 


0. 20 


‘These bobbins are ordinarily made of two 
strips of paper with interleaving carbons. 
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Automotive 
Products 


AUTOMOBILE REGISTRATION IN SWAZILAND 


There are registered in Swaziland 458 
passenger cars, 233 trucks, 40 motorcy- 
cles, 29 busses, and 1 truck trailer. Ap- 
proximately 300 of the passenger cars 
were presented for registration for the 
first time in the years 1942, 1943, and 1944, 
Despite this, the majority of the vehicles 
are models antedating 1939. Replace- 
ment parts and garage equipment have 
been difficult to procure. 

It is estimated that the demand for new 
vehicles, when trade becomes freer, will 
be 3314 percent of the total number now 
in operation. Preference seems to be for 
American and Canadian automobiles, but 
British motorcycles are the most popular. 
Only one vehicle, a Mercury vanette, was 
converted to the use of producer-gas dur- 
ing the war period. 


Beverages 


WINE PRODUCTION IN ALGERIA 


Before World War II Algeria was the 
third largest wine-producing country in 
the world. Annual production of 18,000,- 
000 hectoliters (1 hectoliter=26.42 gal- 
lons) was exceeded only by France's 
50,000,000 hectoliters and Italy’s 40,000,- 
000 hectoliters. Just what position in 
viticulture Algeria occupies today is un- 
known, but certainly the economy of the 
country depends largely on wine produc- 
tion. 

In 1931, 400,000 hectares (1 hectare 
2.471 acres) of Algerian land were in 
vineyards. By 1939 the figure had 
dropped to 360,000 hectares, and by 1945 
it had declined an additional 70,000 hec- 
tares. Algeria has 171 cooperative win- 
eries and 4,000 individual wine mar- 
chants, possessing a combined storage 
capacity of 3,500,000 hectoliters. 

Production of wine in 1945 was ex- 
pected to total approximately 12,000,000 
hectoliters, much less than the prewar 
average but approximately 15 percent 
more than the output in 1944. Asa con- 
sequence of efforts to improve the vine- 
yards, however, it is expected that 1946 
production will reach 15,000,000 hecto- 
liters. (Algeria’s record year was 1922, 
when 22,000,000 hectoliters were pro- 
duced.) 


BULGARIAN WINE PRODUCTION 


Wine production in Bulgaria in 1945 
was expected to total 220,000,000 liters 
(1 liter=1.0567 quarts), or only about 
6,000,000 liters less than the output in 
1944. The quality of the 1945 vintage 
was reported to be the best in many years, 
whereas the 1944 output of wine was 
below average in quality. 
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Chemicals 
PHOSPHATE-ROCK IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s imports of phosphate rock 
amounted to 1,192,000 hundredweight in 
September 1945 and 1,343,000 hundred- 
weight in October, according to the Com- 
monwealth Bureau of Census and Statis- 
tics. Imports during the 4 months ended 
October 1945 totaled 3,979,000 hundred- 
weight, valued at £447,000. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS ADVANCE 


Canadian exports of chemicals and al- 
lied products during the first 11 months 
of 1945 advanced substantially in value 
over those in the like period of 1944, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Comparable totals were $105,- 
452,000 (Canadian currency) and $92.,- 
572,000, respectively. 


ALSATIAN POTASH INDUSTRY, FRANCE 


The bulk of the sales of Alsatian 
(France) potash during the next year or 
two is expected to be in the form of crude 
salts, as the principal damage to the in- 
dustry during the war was to the refin- 
ing plants, according to a foreign chemi- 
cal journal. During the German occupa- 
tion maintenance work was neglected, 
and extensive repairs and replacements 
will be needed before the former scale of 
production can be resumed. 


Imports INTO INDIA 


India’s imports of chemicals and medi- 
cines in the period April-September 1945 
(the first 6 months of the current fiscal 
year) declined 7,261,000 rupees in value 
from those in the corresponding months 
of 1944, according to the foreign press, 








| Builds Sleds From Wrecked | 
| Planes 


From Grimstad, Norway, comes 
the report that an enterprising 
young mechanic in that city is 
proving the truth of the old “man | 
and mouse trap” adage. 

During the war years, Norse 
winter-sport enthusiasts found it 
difficult to build or obtain parts for 
their bob-sleds, and with the lib- 
eration there was a real demand 
in this field. The keen young man | 
mentioned is now turning out a 
““super-duper” product with frame, 
runners, and steering apparatus 
made of precious duraluminum. 

Raw material is no problem for 
this artisan, who has procured 
enough of the light metal from war 
planes shot down in the Grimstad 
district to keep six men employed. 
“It’s an ill wind,” et cetera. | 
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Totals were 45,435,000 and 52,696,000 ry. 
pees, respectively. (One rupee 30.1215 
cents.) 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS From U. §. 


New Zealand’s imports of sulfur from 
the United States in the months Jany. 
ary to October 1945 were valued at 
£NZ286 294, according to the Dominion’s 
Customs Department. 

Imports from the United States of 
chemicals used only in the manufacture 
of goods in New Zealand amounted to 
£NZ9,464 in value. 


PALESTINE’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Palestine’s imports of chemicals, drugs. 
dyes, and colors in the first quarter of 
1945 had a valuation of £P333,973, ac- 
cording to a foreign chemical publication, 
Exports of these products amounted to 
P£P406,027 in value. 


PERUVIAN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


The value of Peru's exports of barbasco 
and cube ‘crude or powdered) increased 
more than 250 percent of 1944 over the 
preceding year. Totals were 1,600.000 
and 2,900,000 soles 

Peru’s imports of insecticides and fun- 
gicides in 1944 declined more than 50 
percent in value from those in 1943, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. Compara- 
ble figures were 1,500,000 and 3,200,000 
soles, respectively. 

Peruvian imports of caustic soda in 
1944 dropped sharply in value from those 
of the preceding year. Totals were 200,- 
000 and 2,900,000 soles, respectively. 


NEW COMPANIES IN BARCELONA AREA, SPAIN 


Two new chemical companies have 
been organized in the Barcelona area of 
Spain, according to a foreign chemical 
publication. One is capitalized at 750,000 
pesetas and the other at 1,600,000 pesetas. 


TANGAN YIKA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Tanganyika’s imports of drugs and 
chemicals in 1944 were valued at £170,345, 
compared with £100,793 in 1943, accord- 
ing to a British chemical magazine. Ex- 
ports of pyrethrum in 1944 amounted to 
£51,662 and in 1943 to £36,292. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Fuel Gases 


DISTRIBUTION OF COAL IN BRITISH ZONE, 
GERMANY 


The allocation of coal for export from 
the British zone of Germany for Decem- 
ber was set by the four occupying powers 
at 900.000 tons, according to the foreign 
press. However, this amount was to be 
raised to 1,200,000 tons if transportation 
facilities permitted. Shortage of trans- 
port has been the chief bottleneck in get- 
ting coal from the mines. In the dis- 
tribution of the coal, the requirements 
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essential to the purpose of occupation 
are met first, next the needs of the lib- 
erated countries. 


PRODUCTION OF COAL AND COKE, SPAIN 


During the third quarter of 1945, coal 
production of all classes in Spain de- 
clined below that of the second quarter, 
although it was still slightly above out- 
put during the like period of 1944. The 
drop was significant because maximum 
roduction for the year usually occurs in 
the third quarter. The output, as divided 
among the several classes of coal pro- 
duced, was as follows: 


Production of Coal and Coke in Spain 


{In metric tons] 





144 1045 


Type 
" Third 
quartet 


rotal 9 
months 


Third 
quartet! 


Total 9 
months 


Coal 


Bituminous 2 280, 400 6, 719, 000 2, 287, 143 6, 674, 922 
Anthracite 388, 100 1, 107,000 408, 905 1, 190, 664 
Lignite 272, 300 «875,000 328, 588 O85, 283 

Total 2, 040, 800 8, 701, 000 3, 024, 636.8, 850, 869 


Coke, metallur 


gical 235,200 662,870 187,054 557,054 





One of the measures taken by the Gov- 
ernment to maintain production was an 
order of September 13, 1945, whereby all 
underground workers in coal mines were 
exempted from military service. Pre- 
viously, only pick miners were exempted. 
Another was the increase of the work 
shift in coal mines by an hour daily, 
making six more working hours per week. 

Coal producers were generally opti- 
mistic as to the immediate future, believ- 
ing that there would be little competition 
from other European coals in the Span- 
ish market, for a year or two at least. 


U. K. Exports OF COAL 


Exports of coal from the United King- 
dom during the first 9 months of 1945 
amounted to 1,967,136 tons comprised of 
246,859 tons of anthracite, 1,274,673 tons 
of various grades of steam coal, 25,795 
tons of gas coal, 8,999 tons of household 
coal, and 410,810 tons of coal of other 
types. The total value was £3,929,627. 
These exports compare with 2,071,536 
tons of coal valued at £3,874,639 in the 
corresponding period of 1944 and 26,892,- 
170 tons valued at £28,054,730 in the 9- 
month period of 1938 

The destinations of the largest ship- 
ments in 1945 were as follows: Eire, 675,- 
425 tons; Algeria, 262,435 tons: France, 
219,664 tons; Portugal, 107,487 tons. In 
1938, France took the largest amount, 
4,616,595 tons; Germany, 2,765,582 tons: 
Denmark, 2,247,644 tons: and Eire, 
1 857,623 tons. 


INCREASE IN Gas CONSUMPTION. MONTE- 
VIDEO, URUGUAY 


A total of 12,838,322 cubic meters 
of gas was consumed in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, during the first 9 months of 
1945. During the corresponding period 
of 1944, 11,599,000 cubic meters were con- 
Sumed. The sharp increase in consump- 
tion in the second quarter, which con- 
tinued into the third quarter, is attrib- 
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U. S. To Get Salted-Fish 
Shipments From Norway 


A total of 2,000,000 pounds of 
salted fish, dry salt basis, has be- 
come available for immediate im- 
portation from Norway to this 
country, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The action 
follows recent recommendations 
by the Combined Food Board. 

The available supplies include 
1,000,000 pounds of pickled bone- 
less cod fillets (skin on) and 
1,500,000 pounds (1,000,000 pounds 
dry salt basis) of heavily salted 
saltbulk ling, washed and pressed. 
The cod fillets will be shipped in 
casks and the saltbulk ling in 
wooden boxes. 

All shipments involved in this 
action will be exported by a Nor- 
wegian Government agency, and 
not by individual exporters. 























uted in part to seasonal demands, but it 
also reflects the effects of new construc- 
tion during the year. It is anticipated 
that the potential demand for gas during 
1946 will be even larger than the require- 
ments in 1945. 


Construction 


CANADIAN PREFABRICATED HOUSES BEING 
EXPORTED TO FRANCE 


A Canadian firm has been awarded a 
contract for 3,000 prefabricated houses 
to be exported to France, reports a Do- 
minion publication. The first shipment 
of 110 houses had gone forward in Jan- 
uary and 300 were awaiting shipment. 
Each house has a floor area of 480 feet 
and contains four rooms. 

Present production of the plant in 
Canada averages about 20 houses daily, 
and it is anticipated that this will be 
increased when lumber and other mate- 
rials become available in larger quan- 
tities. 

HOUSING PROGRAM (SCOTLAND), U. K. 


Housing needs of Glasgow, Scotland, 
have been reported as greater than in 
any other urban area in the United 
Kingdom. New houses required in that 
area have been estimated at 100,000, of 
which 50,000 have been earmarked for 
relief of overcrowding, 35,000 for gen- 
eral expansion in population, and 15,000 
for replacement of condemned dwellings. 

To meet these requirements a 10-year 
building program has been proposed. 
Although it is hoped that 10,000 houses 
can be erected each year, most of the 
planners expect that it will be 3 or 
4 years before such a scale of produc- 
tion can be realized. The rate of con- 
struction will depend upon adequate 
labor and materials. Municipal authori- 
ties in Glasgow propose to construct 
2,500 temporary houses in addition to 
the 4-year target of 31,000 permanent 
dwellings which are to be built partly by 
traditional and partly by prefabricated 
methods. 
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Completion of permanent new houses 
averaged about 50 during November, 
when about 600 permanent houses were 
in various stages of construction and an 
additional 600 were authorized. 

The Glasgow Housing Committee in- 
tends to use traditional methods of con- 
struction insofar as possible, but, in view 
of the great need, the committee is will- 
ing to adopt new methods that may offer 
rapid provision of good housing facilities 
to the city’s inhabitants. 


PROJECTS IN IRAQ 


Work on the Habbaniya flood-control 
project in Iraq, which was suspended in 
May 1941, was resumed during the third 
quarter of 1945. The completed project 
is intended to provide an outlet for the 
spring flood waters of the Euphrates 
River into the Habbaniya Lake and a 
lowland area nearby. The excess 
waters stored in the reservoir will be 
used during the dry summer season to 
irrigate the soil. A British firm, hav- 
ing been awarded the contract in 1939, 
will complete the project. 

The Ministry of Social Affairs of the 
Iraq Government was reported as being 
interested in prefabricated houses, ac- 
cording to the Iraq press. The Min- 
istry was desirous of obtaining details 
and specifications of such ready-made 
houses and of prices including cost, in- 
surance, and freight to Basra near the 
Persian Gulf. 


PLANS FOR LOW-Cost HOUSES, VENEZUELA 


Authorization was granted to the Vene- 
zuelan Banco Obrero in January to in- 
vest in the construction of 4,000 low-cost 
houses at a total cost of approximately 
$8,000,000. These houses are to be erect- 
ed in 14 cities, including Caracas which 
is scheduled to have 1,000; Barquisimeto, 
700; and other municipalities, from 100 
to 325 dwellings each. 

The 4,000 houses represent the goal for 
1946. During the years 1947-50, annual 
expenditures by the Federal Venezuelan 
Government for low-cost housing have 
been approximated at $10,000,000. In ad- 
dition, local manufacturers will be en- 
couraged to erect dwellings for their 
workers, either on an ownership or on a 
rental basis. States and municipalities 
also will be urged to undertake such con- 
struction projects. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


ASWAN DaM HYDROELECTRIC PROJECT, 
EGYPT 


Specifications have been prepared in 
London for the Aswan, Egypt, hydroelec- 
tric project, reports the Egyptian press, 
and bids are expected to be placed be- 
fore June 2, 1946. The project will re- 
quire an estimated 3 years for comple- 
tion. It will develop 500,000 horsepower. 


The project is said to be unique in 
engineering as the work of moving the 
surface earth or underlying granite in 
the vicinity of the dam must be done by 
mechanical means rather than by dyna- 
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Bureau) believes that gold: 


wheat. 


or into war industries. 


£3,175,000 in dividends. 


on a paying basis before the war. 


services. 





Revival of Gold Mining in Australia 


Australia has embarked upon a revival of its gold-mining industry. Expert 
opinion in the Commonwealth (says the Australian News and Information 


1. Is a major factor in the nation’s economy. 

2. Is necessary to create a purchasing power for trade in world markets. 
3. Will prove a large and permanent employer of labor. 

4. Will hold its place as Australia’s third greatest export, after wool and 


After expanding steadily from 1931 to 1940 when the year’s yield was 
£17,500,000, gold mining was drastically curtailed during the war because 
of the necessity of sending all able-bodied men into the armed services 
The main obstacles currently in the way of full- 
scale production are manpower, new equipment, and modernization of plant. 

In the peak year of 1940, 53 Australian gold-mining companies paid 
These companies employed Australian capital in 
Australia, New Guinea, Fiji, and New Zealand. 
mining companies declared dividends. 
produces about three-quarters of Australia’s gold, won 472,588 fine ounces 
from the earth in 1944, compared with 1,172,950 ounces in 1938. 
Western Australia had 10 dividend-paying companies, just one-half of those 


Some of the largest of the mines now are being reopened, and keymen | 
are taking over operation as fast as they are released from the armed 
Moreover, representatives of old and new companies are in the | 
field examining and testing new prospects, and there is an encouraging 
activity in the smaller mining areas. 





In 1945, 23 Australian gold- 
Western Australia, which normally | 


Last year 























miting, to avoid the danger of weakening 
the twice-heightened dam. 


PLANS FOR HYDRAULIC WoRKS NEAR 
ATHENS, GREECE 


An agreement has been reached for 
the preparation of plans for hydraulic 
works near Athens, Greece, in the regions 
of the mountains of Oeti, Giona, Par- 
nassus, Elikon, Pastra, Patera, and 
Parnes. 

Preliminary studies and scientific re- 
search have been made looking toward 
the creation of artificial lakes to fur- 
nish 1,830,000,000 cubic meters to the 
Athens water supply which would pro- 
vide electrical energy from water power 
amounting to about 687,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours a year. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


CuBAN COFFEE INDUSTRY 


The Cuban Coffee Institute forecasts 
the 1945-46 coffee crop at about 600,000 
quintals of 101.43 pounds each, or 460,009 
bags of 60 kilograms each (1 kilogram 
2.2046 pounds) which compares with 
438.145 bags in the 1944-45 crop year and 
an average annual crop of 501,242 bags 
in the years 1938-39 to 1943-44. 

Consumption of coffee in Cuba con- 
tinued to rise as a direct result of greater 
employment and higher wages. During 
the fourth quarter of 1945 it amounted to 
135,205 bags, an increase of 10 percent 
over the preceding quarter, and 30 per- 
cent above the fourth quarter of 1944. 

The drought-reduced 1944-45 crop and 
the retarded 1945-46 crop, as well as in- 
creased consumption, forced the Cuban 
Government on October 17, 1945, to au- 


thorize the importation of 150,000 quin- 
tals of coffee. Although it was originally 
intended that the Cuban Coffee Institute 
would import this coffee direct, acute 
shortages prompted the Government to 
buy other coffee. The Institute has not 
disclosed officially the exact quantity of 
coffee acquired locally or imported, but 
early in December its Director stated 
that, by December 21, 96,412 quintals had 
arrived and contracts had been closed for 
the remainder of the 150,000 quintals. 

Coffee roasters in Cuba are urging the 
Cuban Government to import 240,000 
additional quintals of coffee which they 
recommended be stored and sold only 
after the current domestic crop had been 
disposed of. They state that by April 
1946, when the shortage will be felt, it will 
be difficult to obtain coffee from other 
producing countries because of _ in- 
creased European demand. 

Growers, on the other hand, are much 
concerned about these importations. 
They have requested the Minister of Ag- 
riculture not to authorize the importa- 
tion of any more coffee until such time 
as the size of the 1945-46 crop has been 
ascertained. 

The embargo placed in July 1945 on 
domestic-coffee exports was in force dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1945, and no Cu- 
ban coffee was exported during that pe- 
riod. However, 55,802 kilograms of 
Dominican coffee in bulk and 26,838 kilo- 
grams of Ecuadoran and Dominican cof- 
fee in the form of gift packages were re- 
exported to Spain. 

As of January 1, 1946, stocks of coffee 


797 


in Cuba were estimated at 137,272 bags. 
DELIVFRIES AND EXPORTS OF CACAO 


During the first 11 months of 1945 de- 
liveries of cacao to the port of Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, totaled 360,368 quintals of 101.47 
pounds each, a gain of 33 percent as com- 
pared with 270,141 quintals in the cor- 
responding period of 1944. It appears 
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that the 1945 harvest will be only slightly 
below that for 1943, which amounted to 
393,899 quintals. 

Exports of cacao from Ecuador in the 
first 11 months of 1945 amounted to 14. 
896,743 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.204 
pounds), according to an_ unofficial 
source, or 21 percent above officia] ex. 
ports in the first 11 months of 1944. 


Dairy Products 


CUBAN MILK AND CHEESE PRODUCTION 


Cuba’s canned-milk output for 1945 jg 
estimated at 22,000,000 pounds, compared 
with 31,000,000 pounds produced in 1944 
About 3,000,000 pounds of canned milk 
were imported during 1945, bringing to. 
tal Cuban consumption to 25,000,009 
pounds for the year. 

During 1945 Cuba produced an estj- 
mated 6,000,000 pounds of cheese, com- 
pared with a 1944 production of about 
5,000,000 pounds. Very little cheese js 
either exported or imported, and as more 
milk is continuing to be made into cheese 
there will probably be little need to im- 
port any during 1946. 


Fish and Products 


YELLOW-FIN TUNA CAUGHT EsRLy In 
SEASON, GRENADA, B. W. I. 


Yellow-fin tuna fish which usually ap- 
pears off the northwest coast of Grenada, 
British West Indies, during February and 
March, arrived ahead of schedule this 
year. During the first week of January 
four 150-pound tuna were taken by one 
small boat off Victoria 


Fruits and Nuts 


CHILEAN CITRUS-FRUIT SITUATION 


About 600,000 boxes of oranges, averag- 
ing 200 per box, and 625,000 boxes of 
lemons, averaging 240 per box, were pro- 
duced in Chile in the 1944-45 season, ac- 
cording to preliminary census data taken 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. The 
1945-46 crop is expected to reach an all- 
time high, as many new trees are coming 
into bearing and the weather has been 
favorable during the orange-blooming 
period 

The following tabulation shows esti- 
mated production of oranges and lemons 
curing the past three seasons: 





M4 44 1044-45 

(ira ‘ hor of 2K } Lh 0. O00 600, 000 
| { 4 117, 000 625, 000 
Total ux 17.000 1,225,000 





Production converted to | iIthough most of the 


The Chilean market takes not only the 
entire domestic production of oranges 
but also imports of between 16,000 and 
36.000 boxes annually. Production of 
lemons exceeds the domestic demand, the 
Asociacion de Citricultores estimating 
that only about two-thirds of the past 
season’s crop, for example, moved to mat- 
ket. The association is at present study- 
ing the possibility of utilizing the sur- 
plus production in the manufacture’ % 
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concentrated lemon juice and lemon by- 
roducts, principally for export. 

Chile is on a net import basis regard- 
jing citrus with annual exports of oranges 
amounting to but a few tons—3.8 metric 
tons in 1940, 2.8 in 1941, and 4.8 in 1942. 
Lemon exports were negligible. How- 
ever, 334 metric tons of lemons moved 
out in 1937 and 147 in 1938. There were 
no exports of either fruit in 1943, the 
most recent year for which figures are 
available. 

Imports of oranges in 1943 amounted 
to 635 metric tons valued at $51,700 com- 
pared with 1942 imports of 1,255 tons 
with a value of $65,300 and 1,476 tons 
valued at $47,200 in 1941, practically all 
of which originated in Ecuador and 
Brazil. 

Chile is being faced with an increas- 
ingly larger lemon output than the pres- 
ent market will absorb. This is the re- 
sult primarily of exceptionally - high 
lemon prices some years ago which stim- 
ulated planting. Many of these trees 
have not yet come into full bearing, and 
with additional areas still being planted 
a great increase in production is fore- 
cast during the next 5 to 10 years. Since 
the present domestic market is saturated, 
Chilean lemon growers face a not-too- 
bright future unless action is taken to 
dispose of the surplus crop. 

Orange acreage also is being increased, 
particularly in the northern and north- 
central zones, but most of the plantings 
are of present winter varieties. When 
this new acreage comes into bearing, it 
may depress the winter market although 
anticipated annual production from trees 
now in the ground probably will not ex- 
ceed the annual domestic demand. Be- 
cause of this seasonal production, Chile 
may be expected to continue to import 
at least a small quantity of oranges for 
some years to come. 


SMALL APPLE YIELD, Nova Scoria, CANADA 


The Nova Scotia Apple Marketing 
Board reportedly is unable to meet its 
commitments for deliveries as a result 
of the small apple yield in the Annapolis 
Valley in 1945. Of the 332,092 barrels of 
apples harvested in 1945 (1944 produc- 
tion was 1,750,000 barrels) 262,092 barrels 
had been marketed by December 1. 
Although 70,000 barrels remained in stor- 
age, 15,000 barrels were earmarked for 
priority users. 

On December 5, 1945, the United Fruit 
Growers of Nova Scotia, Ltd., represent- 
ing about 65 percent of the Annapolis 
Valley apple growers, endorsed a resolu- 
tion favoring Federal assistance in solv- 
ing the financial difficulties of the apple 
growers. 


FRUIT PRODUCTION AND TRADE, EIRE 


The fruit crops in Eire during 1945 
were below average, in consequence of 
severe late frosts. The yield of market- 
able apples was approximately 250 long 
tons. The Irish Department of Agricul- 
ture states that a number of factors 
make it difficult to accurately estimate 
the yields of other fruits. 

Exports of fruit, which consisted 
chiefly of blackberries, amounted to 
94,536 hundredweight (1 hundredweight 
=112 pounds) valued at £126 999 in the 
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first 10 months of 1945, as compared with 
108,383 hundredweight valued at £263,- 
601 in the like period of the preceding 
year. 

During November and December 1945, 
fairly sizable quantities of fruit were im- 
ported into Eire. According to press re- 
ports, 500 long tons of raisins had been 
received, and oranges and grapefruit 
were to be imported regularly until 
March 1946 from Spain, Brazil, and 
Palestine. 
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CUBAN PINEAPPLE CROP AND MARKETS 


Pineapple production in Cuba during 
1946 is forecast by the trade at from 20 
to 30 percent above the 2,453,000 crates 
produced in 1945, and may even exceed 
1943 production estimated at 3,186,000 
crates of 73 pounds net. 

Estimated pineapple production in 
terms of fresh fruit during the years 1940 
through 1945 and the forecast for 1946 
are shown in the accompanying table: 


Estimated Cuban Pineapple Production 


{Unit = 1,000 crates] 





xp > 
For export For domes- 





Year tic con- yr oe ag 
Fresh ! Canned ? Brine * Frozen 4 sumption 
1940 1, 026 761 135 455 2, 377 
1941 979 860 136 451 2, 456 
1942 439 1, 329 216 456 2, 440 
1943 630 1, 832 102 622 3, 186 
144 794 1, 064 138 | 312 4st) 2, 494 
1945 * 940 | 750 210 69 484 2, 453 
1946 1, 200 | 900 | 200 | 200 500 3, 000 
| 
' Kilograms converted to crates at 36.29 kilograms per crate. 
? Kilograms converted to cases at 18.64 kilograms per case and 2.5 crates of fresh pineapples per case of canned pine- 
apples 
Barrels of 525 pounds, gross, 300 pounds net pineapple content converted to crates at 18 crates of fresh pineapple 
per barre}. 
* Converted to crates at the rate of 21 pounds of frozen pineapple per crate of fresh pineapples. 
Revised 
® Preliminary 
Forecast. 


Pineapple growers were active in set- 
ting out new slips during 1945, particu- 
larly during the summer and fall, and 
new plantings substantially exceeded 
those which were withdrawn from pro- 
duction. Pineapple plants in Cuba bear 
only three or four annual crops of fruit 
and then must be replaced. No accurate 
information is available concerning the 
area now planted, but according to the 
Cuban Ministry of Agriculture there 
were 14,862 acres planted to pineapples 
in 1940. It is believed that the 1946 
acreage may approximate 17,000 acres. 
Of the total acreage, it has been esti- 
mated that 65 percent is in Camaguey, 


25 percent in Pinar del Rio, and 10 per- 
cent in Habana and other Provinces. 

Shippers are looking to a favorable 
United States market for fresh pineap- 
ples in 1946, and exports should ap- 
proach the 1937 peak of 1,273,000 crates. 
By 1942, exports had declined to 439,000 
crates. 

The canning of pineapples comple- 
ments the export trade in fresh fruit. 
Imperfect and surplus fruit is canned, 
and when United States prices for fresh 
fruit fall too low, the canneries takes the 
fruit and thus act as a stabilizing in- 
fluence on the industry. 

Shippers state that numerous in- 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF FATS, OILS, AND OILBEARING MATERIALS, 
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quiries for canned pineapple have been 
received recently from Canada and 
Europe, including Switzerland, France, 
and Sweden, but that exchange and 
shipping difficulties have prevented con- 
clusion of any contracts. Few inquiries 
have been received from the United 
Kingdom. 

Shipments of prepared, frozen pine- 
apple increased from 250,000 pounds in 
1944 to 1,440,429 pounds in 1945. The 
processors expect to increase production 
during 1946 to more than 3,000,000 
pounds. All frozen pineapple has been 
marketed in the United States. 

Unless weather conditions are ad- 
verse, pineapple production in 1947 is 
expected to be much greater than in 
1946, as the large acreage planted in 
1945 will then reach full production. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS 
OF RAISINS, SPAIN 


The 1945 yield of raisins in the musca- 
tel-producing area of the Province of Ma- 
laga, Spain, amounted to 350,000 boxes of 
10 kilograms (about 22 pounds) net each 
of all grades, which was about the same 
as the 1944 production. 

Because of high prices, consumption 
of raisins in Spain has decreased during 
recent years, yet the demand from local 
centers of distribution was reported to 
be better in 1945 than for several years. 
This is partially explained by the fact 
that some distributors, anticipating fur- 
ther scarcity of all kinds of foodstuffs in 
Spain, are accumulating stocks for sale 
later. By December 14, 1945, supplies in 
warehouses at Malaga were practically 
exhausted, some grades being unobtain- 
able. 

Only about 15,000 boxes of muscatels 
had been shipped abroad, mainly to Den- 
mark, by the middle of December. 

The 1944-45 yield of Denia raisins was 
considered to be of good quality and that 
of the 1945-46 output is fair despite lack 
of rainfall throughout 1945. The quan- 
tity is smaller than usual, primarily be- 
cause of large volume of grapes being 
consumed as fresh fruit. 

The following table shows estimated 
production, consumption, and exports of 
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Denia raisins for the crop years 1942-43 
to 1945-46, according to figures compiled 
by the trade: 








{Unit: Metric tons] 
Domestic 
Season Production} consump- Exports 
tion 
1942-43 . . . 4,975 2, 600 2, 375 
1943-44 : 4, 535 3, 187 1, 348 
1944-45 4, 600 2, 140 2, 460 
1945-46 _ - 3, 500 *1, 500 *500 
*To December 14, 1945 


Switzerland took practically all of the 
Denia raisins exported in the seasons 
1942-43 through 1944—45. 

No stocks of the 1944—45 crop are on 
hand. It is reported probable that Eire 
will contract to buy 1,000 metric tons of 
the 1945-46 crop and that Belgium will 
take as much of the remainder as may 
be available. 


COCONUT PRODUCTION, PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


Coconut groves in the Tayabas Prov- 
ince on Luzon, one of the larger coco- 
nut-producing regions in the Philippines, 
suffered only from neglect during the 
war. In many of the groves, sprouting 
nuts and rapidly growing tropical vege- 
tation are clogging the lanes between 
the trees. Most of the coconuts produced 
in the region are used in the cupra in- 
dustry, but of an output of 482,342,000 
nuts in 1938 about 46,389,000 nuts were 
converted into desiccated coconut, most 
of the remainder was used for copra. 

A small Philippine factory with a daily 
capacity of 30,000 pounds of desiccated 
coconut was ready to start production at 
the beginning of January, under contract 
with an American company. Plans to 
erect a larger factory in Laguna Province 
are under way. 


SMALLER PRODUCTION OF WALNUTS, FRANCE 


French walnut production in 1945 was 
estimated at only 15,000 short tons, un- 
shelled, compared with 43,000 tons in 
1944. Spring frosts, which did wide- 
spread damage except in southwestern 
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Industrial Research in South Africa: Keen Progress Envisaged 


Further development of South Africa’s resources is stated by the president- 
elect of the recently established Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
to be necessary in order to make the Council effective, and the help of the 
Federated Chamber of Industries has been asked to that end, states the 
foreign press. The president of the Council 
Government) emphasized that economic progress, particularly in industries 
which enjoy some measure of Government protection, makes essential con- 
tinuous research into the improvement of plant, processes, and products. 

Industry has been asked for information as to the intentions of individual | 
concerns concerning the setting up of extended research departments, the 
type of technical or research advice needed, whether development of an 
industrial research association for particular industries is envisaged, and 
what long-range research problems, or those of doubtful application or of 
great expense, are suggested as suitable for the Government to undertake 


Steps are well advanced for setting up a national physical laboratory which 
will dovetail with the Standards Bureau Laboratories for major routine 
Other laboratories are likely to follow as the need arises, and some 
already existing may be absorbed as a semiautonomous subsidiary of the 
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France, were responsible for the smal]. 
est walnut crop in many years. Produc. 
tion was good throughout the war years 
except in 1943 when frost also caused g 
smaller walnut harvest. 

During the war period, when eXports 
were cut off except for small shipments 
to Switzerland and Germany, French 
walnuts found a ready domestic market 
Many of the nuts were pressed for oil to 
alleviate the serious shortage of fats 
thus table supplies were reduced cop. 
siderably. 

With competition from other countries 
an unfavorable exchange rate, and the 
high domestic demand, walnut exports 
seem unlikely. 


Sugars and Products 


BELGIAN SUGAR-BEET PropUCcTION 


Good weather following the 1945 sugar. 
beet harvest enabled Belgian farmers to 
prepare their fields for better and earlier 
planting in 1946, and green fertilizers on 
most plots will make important quanti- 
ties of humus and organic nitrogen ayail- 
able. These circumstances, with higher 
prices and the generally increased sup- 
ply of fertilizers, portend a considerable 
increase in beet sowings for 1946. The 
country expects to obtain 1,160 tons of 
sugar-beet seed from Holland and 300 
tons from Denmark which probably will 
be more than sufficient, as the normal 
requirements are only about 1,100 tons. 

December estimates placed Belgian re- 
fined-sugar production in 1945 at 125,000 
metric tons compared with about 175,000 
tons in 1944. The lower production in 
1945 was mostly due to a one-third cut in 
sugar-beet plantings. Because of the re- 
duced supply of sugar beets, some sugar 
mills had a very short season and others 
did not operate at all 

During the regular 1945 growing sea- 
son, sugar beets were far behind usual 
development, largely because of the dry 
summer and the lack of fertilizers, es- 
pecially nitrates. Mild weather in the 
fall permitted growers to leave the beets 
in the fields longer than usual; much of 
the apparent loss was recuperated, and 
growers in some areas were able to ob- 
tain close to normal yields. Early plant- 
ings and the use of green fertilizers en- 
abled them to harvest 35 tons of beets per 
hectare (1 hectare=2.47 acres) compared 
with yields of only about 20 tons per 
hectare in regions of less intensive cul- 
tivation 


PRODUCTION OF CENTRIFUGAL SUGAR, 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Philippine production of centrifugal 
sugar is estimated at 12,500 metric tons 
for 1945-46. Of this amount, 1,500 tons 
were expected from Leyte and the bal- 
ance from four Luzon mills; none was 
expected from Negroes. It is estimated 
that the 1946-47 crop will be sufficient 
for domestic requirements, but that there 
will be little, if any, for export. 


DECREASE IN SUGAR-BEET PRODUCTION, 
BULGARIA 


Bulgaria’s 1945 sugar-beet production 
was 48 percent below that of 1944 and 








was expected to yield between 17,000 and | 


18.000 metric tons of sugar. Despite an 
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> Small. increase over the 1944 sugar- 
ercent increase over g 
Produc- oe acreage, an unprecedented drought 
T years, a reduction of 156,000 tons from ) : 4: _ ‘ . 
aused g | US 00-ton sugar-beet production in Paraguay Seeks Firms To Design and Build Water and 
44. Furthermore, many of the sugar rf 
canal ior raised under contract for sugar Sewer Systems 
en actort vere diverted to the forage ee F ; 
French ee bs ore attractive profits. If an The Ministry of Public Health and Social Security of Paraguay, through 
market, mar h ican delivered to the factories the Paraguayan Embassy at Washington, is seeking the services of an 
oF oil to beets ha eecemien der aiinanadae spall engineering firm experienced in designing water-supply and sewer systems, 
of fats making no allowé a beset aphcecly to develop final plans for such facilities for installation in the capital city 
ad ats, age, sugar production would have been of Asuncion. 
baal nearer 23,000 or 24,000 tons, as the re- Preliminary plans, copies of which are available for examination at the 
untries coverable sugar content was about 14 Embassy, were prepared several years ago. It is now desired to develop final 
and the percent. plans and to secure estimates of the cost of the proposed improvements. 
exports PROSPECTS FOR BEET-SUGAR OvurPur, pe — mag in hand it is planned to call for bids for the installation of these 
CANADA _ Interested and qualified engineering firms which have specialized in design- 
Sugar-beet production in Manitoba, ing waterworks and sewer systems should contact the Embassy of Paraguay, 
Canada, amounted to 82,000 tons in 1945. 5500 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C., immediately, while contracting 
The crop is the second smallest since firms similarly experienced should also contact the Embassy for information 
TION : ‘ , : starten ‘d concerning the actual construction of the proposed installations when this 
the Manitoba sugar company started op 
5 sugar. erations in 1940, but the yield of sugar phase of the program shall have been reached. 
‘mers to js expected to be greater than in some 
i earlier years when the beet tonnage was larger. 
lizers on Alberta sugar-beet fields produced a 
quanti- bumper crop of 360,000 tons of beets in POTATO CROP OF EIRE Watermelons, melons, squash, and to- 
n avail- 1945, Provincial government officials esti- The area planted to potatoes in Eire matoes have been grown in hothouses on 
1 higher mate. The crop is expected to yield during 1945 totaled 387,567 acres, a de- a collective farm on the seventy-second 
sed sup- 53,500 tons of sugar. Beets from irrigated crease of about 6 percent as compared parallel. 
iderable land in southern Alberta are averaging with 411,900 acres in 1944. However, 
The a 17.5 percent sugar content. All sugar the total yield in 1945 probably will not Glass 
tons of — ge crop — — sold by De- vary greatly from the 1944 figure, as a 
and 300 cember and movement o ne new crop result of a somewhat higher average d P d 
ably will to market had begun. yield per acre and the fact that the po- an TO ucts 
normal ; tatoes were dug and stored under drier 
I AR INDUSTRY ns 
00 tons. | CONDITIONS IN SUGAR , FRANCE conditions. The 1945 crop of potatoes Be tae ~ = — INDUSTRY, 
igian re- The outlook for French sugar produc- is expected to yield about 3,000,000 long ALESTING 
t 125,000 tion was poor during much of the grow- tons, as against 3,007,200 tons in 1944. Materials for the construction of ovens 
t 175,000 ing period of 1945, but favorable weather With the exception of an export sur- capable of withstanding very high tem- 
ction in in September increased sugar-beet ton- plus of about 10,000 tons as seed, the peratures arrived in Palestine in late 
rd cut in nage and sugar content substantially. entire crop will be required for home 1945, according to a foreign periodical, to 
f the re- The latest estimate for the beet crop is consumption. be used by a glass factory at Rishon le 
ne sugar | 4,400,000 metric tons from a planted area —_,, #PProximately a0 tons of seed Po- — Ziyon. ‘These new ovens will make pos- 
id others of 185,000 hectares, which should per- up to the ceded amhaaaiices aaa on — sible the manufacture of glass from sand. 
ing sea- | mit a sugar output of 400,000 tons plus tatoes were exported in the first ae Formerly, all glass made in Palestine had 
nd usual |  2v0ut 1,000,000 hectoliters of alcohol. months of 1944. : to utilize broken glass, as the ovens could 
the dry | Rationed-sugar consumption in France y G ae not tolerate the degree of heat required 
zers, es- | mounts to about 44,000 tons a month. EGETABLES “oT 8 - -~ oategied SIBERIA, for the use of sand. Increased output of 
rin the | French authorities state that their re- ee glassware, at lower prices, is expected as 
the beets | ogee glam vg vo gee a y Meer -_ — grown on the a result of the new process. 
much of j 9, plus at least a months stoc aimyr Peninsula, in the extreme north- 
ted, and on hand. ern part of Siberia, Soviet Russia, ac- 
le to ob- Sugar refineries were expected to han- cording to the Soviet press. Several I d S l 
ly plant- dle the beet harvest without difficulty, State and collective farms of the Taimyr ron an tee 
izers en- >. pay Age was believed to be National District are conducting experi- IMPORTS INTO EIRE 
ated for the purpose. nts is li 
beets per pur} ments along this line and more than 300 Almost all of the principal iron and 
ompared : hectares, have been planted to rice, pota- ; ; : 
tons per y egetables and Products toes, cabbage, and other vegetables. Po- steel imports into Fire during the first 9 
sive cul- tatoes planted in mid-June could be dug § ™onths of 1945 increased over those dur- 
Potato SITUATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK, by the end of August. In the summer of ing the corresponding period of 1944. 
CANADA 1945 the yield amounted to 65 centners The quantity and value of the articles 
pa: | The most important development in per hectare, or about 5,799 pounds per imported from January through Septem- 
the potato situation in New Brunswick, °F. ber of both years were as follows: 
ntrifugal Canada, during “ember as the 
tric tons | shipment of meant gp le _ Principal Iron and Steel Imports Into Eire, January through September 1944 and 1945 
500 toms | containing 800 potatoes, to the testing is 
the bal- area_in Florida. Green Mountains, Quantity Value 
none was Katahdins, Irish Cobblers, and Bliss Commodity l 
— — were the major varieties in- 14 | 1945 1944 1945 
su cluded. : 
hat there | Up to and including December 17, Pig iron tons 2, 221 1, 426 £18, 885 £20, 647 
i — total shipments from New Bruns- nanan f hee pe So 3, 282 7, 676 93, a 181, 754 
4 wic of the 1945 erc f . aA Structura Iron and stee ao é: dod a 568 | 8, 145 60, O77 
) ee i »p of potatoes Plates and sheets do 3, 677 4,370 111, 730 | 143, 655 
wit amounted to 4,799 carloads, as compared Railway material and rails... aca do, _ 658 1, 433 | 9 775 22, 935 
tion a = carloads of the 1944 crop on dey oo ee ee ee ae 3 189 20, 218 ir 368 33 808 
roduc oo m corresponding date in 1944. The Wire do 11, 729 19, 646 31, 535 56, 812 
\ j , _ » . olts, nails, screws do 4,028 . 25 . 278 52, 26 
7.000 oe" 0 opal ag by the carload lot for the Chain and hein cables do 390 "2 77 e 587 13, 352 


| Potatoes of the 1945 crop was $1.47 per Nails, tacks, rivets, washers do 16, 896 54. 735 53.15 
espite an bag of 15 pounds. . alis, ta , rivets, washer 6, SS oO, fd 53, 154 
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SPAIN’s PRODUCTION 


Production of iron ore in Spain during 
the third quarter of 1945 amounted to 
335,647 metric tons, making a total of 
931,866 tons during the first three quar- 
ters of the year. These figures compared 
with an output of 349,500 tons during 
the third quarter of 1944 and 1,132,500 
tons from January through September 
1944. 

Pig-iron production totaled 120,899 
metric tons for the third quarter and 
356,632 metric tons from January 
through September 1945, compared with 
132,050 metric tons and 422,160 metric 
tons during the corresponding periods 
of 1944, respectively. 

A total of 133,177 metric tons of steel 
was produced in the third quarter of 
1945, making a total for the 9-month 
period of 418,141 metric tons, whereas in 
1944 the production for the third quarter 
was 140,620 metric tons and that for the 
9-month period, 461,163. 

The shortage of electric power was 
even more acute in Spain during the 
third quarter than during the earlier 
part of the year and explains to a large 
degree the drop in production figures. 
Iron mines are reported to have had 
electricity only 4 hours a day 4 days a 
week in July, and beginning the latter 
half of August they received current for 
only a short period 2 days a week. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


SHOE OUTPUT AND IMPORTS, ALGERIA 


Production of footwear by the Algerian 
shoe industry as reported in December, 
had amounted to approximately 70,000 
pairs monthly, according to the press. 
Of the total, about 16,000 pairs could be 
exchanged for ration tickets issued by the 
city of Algiers; 28,000 pairs, including 
sandals, slippers, and infants’ shoes, 
could be distributed in exchange for gen- 
eral clothing tickets; and 26,000 pairs of 
wooden- or rubber-soled shoes had been 
placed on unrestricted sale. The local 
factory production was far from being 
sufficient to meet the needs of the pop- 
ulation, and efforts were being made to 
increase the domestic output of foot- 
wear. Production of leather shoes, how- 
ever, had doubled since 1942. 

Approximately 250,000 pairs of shoes 
were imported during 1945, compared 
with imports during 1938 of more than 
1,000,000 pairs from France alone. With 
a view to reserving for Algeria all of the 
footwear now in the country, the Gover- 
nor General of Algeria restricted in- 
dividuals from sending used or free-sale 
footwear out of the country. 


FRENCH HIDE AND LEATHER INDUSTRY 


Green-salted hide and skin production 
in France (except in 2 departments which 
account for less than 5 percent of the 
total) amounted to 8,555 metric tons dur- 
ing September 1945, compared with a 
monthly average of 14,895 tons during 
1938, according to statistics furnished by 
the French Ministry of National Pro- 
duction. In July 1945, the production 
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amounted to 50 percent of the 1938 
monthly average, thereafter increasing to 
56 percent in August and to 57 percent 
in September. The increase during Sep- 
tember was accounted for principally by 
the receipt of larger quantities of heavy 
hides. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, EIRE 


and lambskins also increased in quantity 
and value, amounting to 9,837 hundred. 
weight valued at £26,384 during the pe- 
riod under review, compared with 7,226 
hundredweight valued at £21,546 during 
the corresponding period of the preced- 
ing year. Other types of hides ang Skins 
exported were valued at £4,847, compared 
with £3,526 during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1944. 

Data regarding imports of leather and 
related products during the first 9 months 
of 1945, with comparative figures for the 
corresponding period of 1944, are given 
in the accompanying table: 


Exports of cattle hides from Eire in- 
creased to 17,212 hundredweight valued 
at £57,916 during the first 9 months of 
1945, from 13,139 hundredweight valued 
at £44,164 during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1944. Shipments of sheepskins 


Imports of Leather and Related Products 











ae, 
Fir + montl i44 First 9 months 1945 
Item 
Quantity Va Quantity Value 

Cattle hides, skins, and part piece 28, 507 9, 535 ‘ . 

La fat he - undre ssed ” ol, 08 £41, 418 
Sole or insole Jeather hundred weight 1, ON] 5, 870 419 9 997 
Other descriptions Le 762 4, 348 1, 143 a ane 

Leather, dressed 8, 238 
Upper (other than patent, varnished, japanned, and il 

eled hundredweight s, 254 143, 723 282 r 
Hide, calf and kip (other than harness and upper k 65s & ASS ; 364) a 
Other descriptions le 4, 485 123, 649 4, 862 124 105 

Tanning materials l it, 37 144, 130 64, 037 142 403 

Leather gloves and gauntlets lozen pair it) 2, 512 $46 2 739 

Ladies’ handbags and the like 20, SOS 2 000 

Purses, pouches, and wallets 6, 531 7 249 

r'runks, bags, and other solid leather good 179 3, 308 

Boots and shoes (with leather in upper lozen pairs 274 3, O2 +, O56 4) 187 

Boots and shoes (without leather in upper ss 
Shoes of rubber and the like ! 2 ; 9, SAI 37, 107 
Other descriptions { 71 211 1, O74 7 49 

Boots, rubber, rubber-proofed 1 2, 160 2A, 649 3, 808 Py 310 

Other leather manufacture 2, 16 28 O60 
Excluding boots and shoes imported by parcel post 


URUGUAYAN EXPORTS OF LEATHER AND 
HIDES 


with an estimated total of 200,000,000 
board feet of pine lumber. The sawmill 
to be erected near the town of Quimis- 
tan will have a capacity of 25,000 board 
feet of lumber a day. Transportation is 
available by road from the timber area 
to Chamelecon, and from there by rail- 
way to San Pedro Sula and Puerto Cortes. 
Much of the lumber produced will be sold 
in the Honduran north-coast area, but 
large amounts are expected to be ex- 
ported 


Exports of leather from Uruguay dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1945 amounted 
to 932,603 kilograms, which represented 
an increase of 28.2 percent over the cor- 
responding period of 1944. Sole leather 
comprised 720,545 kilograms of the to- 
tal, and tanned cattle hides accounted 
for 212,058 kilograms. 


Lumber and 
Products 


OUTPUT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


BRIERWOOD INDUSTRY IN SPAIN 


During the first 10 months of 1945 a 
pronounced rise occurred in the exports 
of Spanish brierroot to the United States, 
which aggregated 1,176,774 pounds val- 
ued at $606,750. In addition, 26,815 
pounds of brierwood pipe bowls valued 
at $106,560 were shipped to the United 
States. 

Prior to the war, Spain did not export 
brierwod to any extent. The United 
States obtained its supply from Italy, 
France, and Algiers. When those coun- 
tries were cut off, Spain was the logical 
new source of supply. In prewar years, 
the value of brierwood imported by the 
United States averaged approximately 
$610,000. Spain shipped only a modest 
quantity to the United States in 1943, 
totaling 117,726 pounds valued at $45,- 
726. This quantity was greatly increased 
in 1944 to 662,743 pounds with a declared 
value of $318,445, but was still only half 
of American imports before the war. — 

It is reported by trade sources in Spain 
that. at the current extraction rate, the 
production of true brierwood must grad- 


Logs scaled in British Columbia, Can- 
ada, during the month of November 1945 
amounted to 242,891,494 board feet, com- 
pared with 270,825,205 board feet pro- 
duced in November 1944. The November 
total brought the log scale for the first 
11 months of 1945 to 2,703,073,089 board 
feet, compared with 2,677,103,741 board 
feet during the corresponding period of 
the preceding year. 

During November 5,110,995 linear feet 
of poles and piling were produced in the 
Province, more than twice as much as in 
November 1944. The 39,911 railroad ties 
produced during November represented 
a considerable decrease from the No- 
vember 1944 output. 

TIMBERLAND BEING EXPLOITED, HONDURAS 

A United States firm has purchased 
12,000 acres of virgin timberland in the 
Chamelecon Valley of Honduras and has 
a 50-year lease on 60,000 adjoining acres, 
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ually decline. Output is now somewhai 
curtailed by a lack of qualified personnel 
to extract the roots and saw the blocks, 
poth operations needing skilled workers 
to produce high-quality blocks. 


Five-YEAR PLAN FOR LUMBER INDUSTRY, 
U.S. S. R. 


Lumber production in the Soviet Union 
during the next 5 years is scheduled for 
a 30 to 40 percent increase over the pre- 
war output, according to the Soviet 
press. The program calls for general 
promotion of lumbering in the Soviet’s 
3,700,000 square miles of forest tracts, 
which amount to about one-third of the 
total forest area of the world. 

In rehabilitating the lumbering enter- 
prises wrecked during the German in- 
yasion and in developing new ones, the 
accent will be on mechanization and 
technical improvement. Increased effi- 
ciency is expected to enlarge the output 
enough to provide the great quantities 
of lumber needed for Soviet reconstruc- 
tion and new development works as well 
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as enough to put the country in the fore- 
ground as a lumber exporter. During 
the 5-year period, plans call for consid- 
erable expansion in the assortment of 
timber products, with more finished 
items and less semifinished ones to be 
manufactured. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


BOLIVIAN MARKET FOR PUMPS 


Importations into Bolivia of hand 
pumps and motor- and engine-driven 
pumps have fluctuated from a high of 
20,623 pounds in 1938 to 5,129 pounds in 
1942. The United States has been the 
chief source of supply, followed ‘before 
the war) by Germany, Argentina, Japan, 
Great Britain, and Switzerland. 

The volume of imports into Bolivia of 
hand pumps and motor- and engine- 
driven pumps between 1937 and 1943 is 
shown in the accompanying table: 


Imports of Hand Pumps and Motor- and Engine-Driven Pumps, 1937-43 


{In Pounds 





Country of origin 1937 


Germany , = 
United States 2,6 
Argentina a ae 
Japan : 
Great Britain 130 
Switzerland 

Brazil 130 
Chile 

Italy 

Other countries 


Total 9, (00 


193s 1930 1y40 M41 1u42 1943 


20, 623 


2,600 LLS 4) 


If, 043 





The total population of the country 
is estimated at 3,596,000 and the farm 
population at 1,949,200. 

All but one of the 9 cities (Cobija in 
the Department of Pando) have water 
piped to the homes from central water 
systems. Of the 838 cantones (suburban 
communities) , 74 have public water sys- 
tems, but most of the remaining com- 
munities are too small to warrant such 
installations. Gravity is used in sup- 
plying most of the water that is piped 
to houses in the cities. 

Rural inhabitants obtain water from 
nearby streams, springs, and _ public 
wells. The convenience of a _ private 
supply of water is governed by the cost 
of installation of such a system and the 
enjoyment found in visiting with each 
other at the public source of water sup- 
ply. Residents of sections distant from 
natural water supplies (in Santa Cruz, 
Beni, and Pando) store rain water in 
large tanks for use during the dry sea- 
son. Wells also are used in these areas. 

Electric power-line service is found 
on not more than 0.25 percent of the 
estimated 150,000 farms and estates of 
Bolivia. Those which have electric 
bower received it either from hydraulic- 
driven generator plants. engine-genera- 
tor sets, or wind-driven generator in- 
stallations. Urban and suburban centers 
— alternating current of 110 to 220 
Volts, 2 or 3 phase, and 50 or 60 cycles. 
a farms generally have direct current 

110 volts, 2 phase, and 50 cycles. 


Little water pumping is required for 
stock raising in Bolivia. 

The Director of Rural Economy esti- 
mates that 400 pumps are now in use in 
Bolivia, including 140 hand pumps, 120 
windmill pumps, 40 electric-motor- 
driven pumps, 80 gasoline-engine-driven 
pumps, 4 Diesel or semi-Diesel-engine- 
driven pumps, 12 hydraulic rams, and 4 
others. This estimate falls short of the 
800 that were exported from the United 
States to Bolivia between 1930 and 1943. 

One local manufacturer has been mak- 











Bombay Aims To Export 
Handicraft Products 


An ambitious program to mar- 
ket in foreign countries handicraft 
products of the Province of Bom- 
bay, India, including textiles, fancy 
leather goods, and art jewelry, has 
been drawn up by the Bombay Di- 
rector of Industries, says the In- 
dian press. 

About 75 percent of the products 
exported under the plan would be 
hand-loom textiles. Examination 
of the goods before export and the 
appointment of official agents in 
important foreign markets are said 
to be features of the program. 
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ing a limited number of farm and do- 
mestic pumps, including types for deep 
wells operated either by hand or by a 
small capacity motor, and a limited 
number of centrifugal pumps. But the 
higher cost of the locally manufactured 
product and the size of the market would 
not appear to justify the domestic manu- 
facture of pumps in normal times. 

One estimate shows that of the rural 
families not now supplied with run- 
ning water, 3 percent is probably the 
maximum that can be expected to be in 
the market for pumps in the next 10 
years. Estimates of the trade show a 
market in the next 5 years for between 
250 and 530 pumps. The possibilty of 
sales exceeding these estimates is de- 
pendent on the agricultural development 
of the country and the treatment given 
a proposal for the construction of a good 
road between the lush lowland regions 
of the Department of Santa Cruz and 
the consuming centers in the highlands. 

The country is well covered by repre- 
sentatives of United States pump manu- 
facturers who believe that their product 
can compete favorably in normal times 
with pumps made elsewhere. 


CANADIAN MARKET FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 


All branches of the Canadian textile 
industry are reported by the Dominion 
press to be urgently in need of types of 
specialized textile machinery that are 
not manufactured in Canada. 

Substantial shipments during the war 
years from the United States and Great 
Britain and small quantities from Swit- 
zerland are shown in recently released 
figures of Canadian imports. 

Imports of textile machinery into 
Canada increased from $2,836,480 in 
value during 1935 to about $6,686,956 in 
1940. There was little change in 1941. 
but wartime restrictions were reflected in 
imports valued at $3,028,319 in 1943. In 
1944 there was a slight recovery to 
$4,179,495, and imports in the first 6 
months of 1945 had a valuation of 
$2,589,185. Shipments from the United 
States and Great Britain were at slightly 
higher levels than in the corresponding 
period of 1944. 

The volume of imports in 1942, 1943, 
and 1944 were smaller than indicated by 
the dollar values because of substantially 
increased prices. The volume of textile 
machinery imported in 1944 and 1945 is 
estimated at about 50 percent of the 
volume in 1938 and 1939. 


NORWEGIAN MARKETS FOR FARM MACHINERY 
AND QUICK-FREEZING FACILITIES 


Much of the farm machinery in Nor- 
way is obsolete or badly worn, and pur- 
chasing power is reported to be available 
for replacements. Even farmers operat- 
ing less than 10 or 15 acres are said to 
be interested in having the plowing and 
other heavy work done by tractor: this 
interest has lead to the formation of 
tractor cooperatives and to the purchase 
of equipment by individuals for rental 
among the neighbors. 

Equipment needed includes tractors, 
automobiles, plows, mowers, grain drills, 
potato diggers, grain binders, thresh- 
ing machines, motortrucks, cultivators, 
equipment for spraying fruit trees, farm 
water systems, and milking machines. 
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In the past most of the farm imple- 
ments and other machinery require- 
ments of Norway were purchased from 
Sweden and Germany. 

An increasing interest in quick-freez- 
ing facilities for home and commercial 
use has been shown in Norway, especially 
by farmers in fruit and berry areas. 
Interest has been shown also in the freez- 
ing of meat and fish. The freezing of 
fresh lobster and other sea food for ship- 
ment by air freight to other countries 
is expected. 

Processors in both the dairy and meat 
industries are reported to be contemplat- 
ing the purchase of cold-storage facili- 
ties as soon as they are available. 


Metals and 


Minerals 


PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


Figures for the production of the prin- 
cipal nonmetallic minerals in Spain dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1945 indicate a 
considerable drop in output, as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1944. 
Flourspar production was 5,629 metric 
tons; calcium carbide, 13,567 tons; mica, 
33 tons; and magnesite, 4,618 tons. In 
the first 9 months of 1944 fluorspar pro- 
duction amounted to 48,000 tons; cal- 
cium carbide, 16,298 tons; mica, 232 tons; 
and magnesite, 5,580 tons. Data on the 
production of graphite during 1944 is not 
available, but in the first 9 months of 
1945 production was 1,666 tons. 

The drop in the production of fluor- 
spar was attributed mainly to the cessa- 
tion of the war. Productive capacity of 
Spanish fluorspar mines is reported to 
be approximately 75,000 tons annually 
including 10,000 to 15,000 tons of acid 
spar. Exports to the United States are 
expected to imcrease considerably if 
Spanish fluorspar finds good acceptance 
in the eastern United States. 

Production of the majority of non- 
ferrous metals in Spain also decreased 
during the first 9 months of 1945, as com- 
pared with the corresponding months of 
the preceding year. The only exceptions 
were in the output of antimony concen- 
trates, pyrite,and tin. Exact amounts of 
each of the metals produced was as 
follows: 

Spain, 


Vonferrous-Metal Production in 
yr Ul 


January—September 1944-45 


In metric tons unless otherwise indicated 





Metal 1444 1945 

Pyrite 255, 864 314, 528 
Copper, black 2, 000 1, 859 
Copper, blister 4, 940 117 
Copper, cement 2, 623 2, 374 
Lead (smelter production 22, 482 17, 310 
Silver (smelter production 

kilograms 21, 536 2, 399 
Zinc, concentrates 46, 021 $2, 5] 
Zinc, metal 13, 540 13, 381 
Tin, concentrates 645 1, 234 
Tin, metal 97 343 
Tungsten 2, 368 160 
Manganese, or¢ 24, 921 17, 830 
Nickel, chromium 403 224 
Antimony, concentrates 309 363 
Antimony, metal___- 332 261 
Bismuth 39 33 
Bauxite 2, 451 3, 200 
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Production of gold in Spain during 
the 9-month period was negligible. The 
state-owned mine at Rodalquilar was not 
operating, owing to power restrictions. 
However, several small placers were 
being worked or prepared for working. 
There was no production of molybdenum 
during the third quarter of 1945, owing to 
adverse conditions. The output of 21 
tons of wulfenite concentrates in the first 
6 months was about the same as for the 
corresponding period in 1944. 


Oils and Fats 


CUBAN IMPORTS 
The following table shows Cuba’s 
principal imports of fats and oils during 
the first 11 months of 1944 and 1945: 
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ICELAND'S HERRING-OIL INDUSTRY 


The 1944 production in the north- 
coast herring industry of Iceland yielded 
35,300 metric tons of herring oil and 
33,000 metric tons of herring meal. Ex- 
ports of herring oil in 1944 totaled 26,500 
metric tons, and 27,000 metric tons of 
herring meal, valued respectively at 
$4,008,000 and $1,939,000. All exports 
of herring meal and oil went to Great 
Britain. 


MANUFACTURER OF FILBERT OIL, SPAIN 


Because of the poor 1945 olive crop in 
Spain, about 3,000 metric tons of filberts 
from the 1944 crop have been used for 
the manufacture of filbert oil. It is 
reported by the trade that some part of 
the 1945 crop also will be used for oil. 


ESTIMATES OF OILSEED CROPS, TANGANYIKA 


Crop estimates as of July 31, 
for the year ended December 1945, placed 
production of copra in Tanganyika at 
9,950 long tons; of cottonseed, at 10,950 
long tons; of groundnuts, at 4,759 long 
tons; of sesame, at 5.057 long tons; and 
of castor seed, at 215 long tons. 
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Paper and 
Related Products 


U.S, Imports OF Woop Pup 


Imports of wood pulp into the Uniteg 
States from overseas totaled 38,319 short 
tons during the week ended January 31 
1946. 4 


Entries of Wood Pulp Into the United 
States From Sweden and Finland by Cus. 
toms District and Country of Origin 
Week ended January 81, 1946 ae 
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Imports of Oversea Wood 
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The aggregate quantity of wood pulp 
imported from oversea sources since the 
first postwar importations were reported 
for the week ended June 29, 1945, through 
January 31, 1946, amounts to 803,313 
short tons. The average weekly imports 
during July totaled 5,000 tons, during 
August 18,000 tons, September 20,000 
tons, October 34,000 tons, November 
27,000 tons, and December 39,000 tons, 
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SHORTAGES SOMEWHAT RELIEVED IN 
SWITZERLAND 


Imports of Selected Petroleum Products Into New Zealand During First 9 Months of 
1944 and 19465 
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ty | Value* pulp from Sweden, the shortage of paper Product rr . 
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0 11,000 tons oa vm Islands will be resumed about the middle line, the Swiss Government, on Decem- 
wood pulp to 100 tons 75 SS of 1946, or as soon as the necessary equip- ber 1, 1945, discontinued the use of “mix- 

~4 0 0 tons r P : ” : 2 P : 
; since the >) tons... al ”) ment can be obtained, according to ture Z” gasoline, replacing it with a 
e repens officials of the Far East Oil Development mixture of 82 percent gasoline and 18 
5, ae All other consumers are allowed 75 per- Co. percent wood alcohol. Compulsory sale 
“ad a cent of their basic quarterly require- At the outbreak of the war, the com- of the “mixture Z,” as it. was known to 
ly al ments. Consumers who overdrew their pany had drilled to a depth of 8,330 feet the trade, was decreed beginning Sep- 
o 20,000 quotas during the Jast quarter of 1945 in northern Cebu, and had found en- tember 1, 1944, when it became impossible 
rs sabe a have the overdraft deducted from couraging indications. The machinery for Switzerland to continue to import 
000 tons 194 allotment for the first quarter of was destroyed early in 1942 to prevent its Rumanian gasoline. The “mixture Z” 

a : 6. falling into Japanese hands. was composed of 55 percent gasoline, 18 
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percent “Para de Lonza” alcohol, and 27 
percent wood alcohol. 

Inasmuch as production of wood alco- 
hol increased considerably during the 
war, it is believed that this new Swiss in- 
dustry will be protected to a certain ex- 
tent by making it compulsory to add 10,- 
000 metric tons of wood alcohol annually 
to imported gasoline. For technical 
reasons it is inadvisable to add less than 
18 percent of wood alcohol to ordinary 
gasoline, and because the quantity of the 
alcohol to be used annually is relatively 
small, it is possible this mixture may be 
declared compulsory only during a cer- 
tain season—winter, for instance. No 
decision had yet been made by the first 
of December. 

Switzerland imported 3,853 metric tons 
of petroleum residue for fuel during 
October 1945. All but 2 tons came from 
the United States. 


Rubber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION OF BICYCLE TIRES, DENMARK 


Bicycle-tire production in Denmark 
shows an upward trend, states the Euro- 
pean press. In November 1945, 200,000 
bicycle tires left the factories. 


LIBERIAN EXPORTS 


Crude rubber exported from Liberia in 
November 1945 consisted, in dry-rubber 
content, of 830,540 pounds of latex and 
2,262,400 pounds of rubber, or a total of 
3,092,940 pounds. The total for October 
1945 was 6,975,342 pounds. In both 
months all exports went to the United 
States. 


EXPORTS FROM PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Approximately 140 tons of crude rubber 
were exported from the Philippines dur- 
ing 1945, it is estimated unofficially. 


Toiletries and 
Essential Oils 


PERFUME FACTORY OPERATING IN EGYPTIAN 
SUDAN 


The first perfume factory to be opened 
in the Sudan has begun work, reports the 
British press. This plant is situated in 
Khartoum and will be managed by an 
Egyptian technician, assisted by Sudan- 
ese laborers. 


Inp1A’s Exports OF LEMON-GRASS OIL 


During the first 9 months of 1945, 1,- 
042,105 pounds of lemon-grass oil were 
exported from India to the United States. 
In the entire year 1944, only 821,321 
pounds of the oil were exported to the 
United States, reports the foreign press. 


Special Products 


MANUFACTURE OF COOKING UTENSILS, 
FINLAND 


With the arrival of a supply of alumi- 
num from England it will be possible for 
Finnish manufacturers to make alumi- 
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num cooking utensils again, according to 
the Finnish press. 

In the fall of 1945, plans were to resume 
manufacture in time to bring the utensils 
on the market in the spring of 1946. 
Anticipated production will be at the 
rate of 250,000 units a year. 


LIGHTHOUSE EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE TO 
NORWAY 


Optical glass and other precision in- 
struments required to repair and rebuild 
many of Norway’s lighthouses may be 
supplied by a well-known British firm 
which reportedly supplies two-thirds of 
the world’s lighthouse requirements, ac- 
cording to a foreign publication. This 
firm has stated it can furnish all mate- 
rials the Norwegian Government may 
require. 

In prewar days Norway’s lighthouses 
were equipped by Germany’s Zeiss works, 
at Jena, which were badly damaged by 
the war and are unlikely to be in oper- 
ation for some time. 


Rock-Woo.t MANUFACTURE, U. S. S. R. 


A plant at Zaporozhie, U. S. S. R., re- 
cently began the manufacture of rock- 
wool insulating material, the Soviet press 
reports. When the factory reaches full 
production it will have an output of ap- 
proximately 8,000 tons of rock wool a 
year. Other factories now planned or 
under construction will greatly increase 
rock-wool production in the Soviet 
Union. A plant at Moscow and one at 
Kramatorsk were reported in October 
to be rapidly nearing completion, several 
at Stalingrad and Mariupol are under 
construction, and still others are pro- 
jected for construction in the Urals and 
other parts of the Soviet Union. 

Raw material being used in the man- 
ufacture of the rock wool includes fur- 
nace-slag waste, dolomite, and marl. The 
plant at Zaporozhie utilizes slag from 
nearby deposits as a raw material. These 
slag deposits also are providing raw ma- 
terial for a cement plant in the vicinity 
which has an output of 10,000 tons an- 
nually. 

The utilization of rock wool for build- 
ing purposes in the Soviet Union is con- 
sidered important because of the saving 
it affords in manpower and transpor- 
tation as well as the speeding up of 
construction through the mechanization 
of a number of processes 


BoTTLE MANUFACTURE, U. K 


British production of glass bottles is 
about 38 percent greater than before the 
war, according to the foreign press. Ow- 
ing to a shortage of other types of con- 
tainers there is a high demand for all 
kinds of bottles, and efforts are being 
made to increase the labor supply for 
the industry. 


Stone, Clay, and 
Related Products 


POTTERY INDUSTRY OF SYRIA AND LEBANON 


Before the war more than 90 percent 
of the pottery requirements of Syria and 
Lebanon were supplied from Europe and 
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Japan, but wartime conditions prevented 
the importation of more than 10 percent 
of the pottery needs of these countries 
and brought about an expansion of the 
domestic pottery industry. Domestic 
production, although perhaps adequate 
under extraordinary conditions, gener. 
ally was expensive and poor in quality 
and was not sufficient in volume for nop. 
mal, peacetime demand. An influx of 
pottery products of reasonably g00d 
quality could be expected to cause a {aj}. 
ing off in demand for the high-priceg 
domestic products. And when imports 
again are available it seems likely that 
dependence on foreign products wil] jp. 
crease, probably to 75 percent of loca] 
demand. 

Lack of skilled labor, of indigenous 
raw materials of good quality, and of 
machinery, continue to handicap the 
pottery industry of Syria and Lebanon, 
(Iron oxide is the only coloring materia) 
found in these countries, and two grind- 
ing machines in the ceramics factory at 
Tripoli, Lebanon, constitute the only 
machinery of any importance.) There 
are five principal plants, all located in 
Lebanon. Syrian production is negli- 
gible and comprises the output of scat- 
tered small factories. A large plant was 
under construction in Damascus in No- 
vember 1945, but it was not expected to 
get into production for some time. The 
five principal factories in Lebanon have 
a production rate which totals 28500 
pieces every 10 days; they have 9 kilns 
among them and use wood and some gas 
oil for fuel. The labor force for the 
entire pottery industry in Syria and 
Lebanon is about 150 workers. 

Chinaware and porcelain are made 
only by the largest factory, at Tripoli, 
and consist of pharmaceutical articles; 
china clay is imported for these and they 
are expensive. Most of the pharmaceu- 
tical ware is made to special order. This 
same plant produces electrical pottery 
and high-tension insulators. Pipes and 
bricks are the only items of industrial 
pottery made locally. The manufacture 
of bathroom and kitchen sanitary ware 
is still on an experimental basis. All 
other pottery products are earthenware: 
Flat plates, cups, milk pots and tea pots, 
large and small sizes. These are said to 
be of satisfactory quality, although ex- 
pensive. Various products of ornamen- 
tal earthenware, such as vases and ash- 
trays, are made locally. 

The products are delivered directly 
from plant to shop, and only a small 
quantity of packaging is necessary. Ta- 
bleware is packed in straw in the delivery 
trucks. Some of the better-quality cups 
are packed in cartons, as are the high- 
tension insulators. Industrial pottery 1s 
loaded into the trucks without packing. 
There are about 50 jobbing houses which 
deal exclusively in earthenware. 

Little or no earthenware or ornamen- 
tal pottery has been imported from the 
United States, and at present United 
States pottery products are practically 
unknown in Syria and Lebanon. Al- 
though generally speaking, United States 
participation in any Syrian or Lebanese 
industry would be welcomed, and there 
is ample local capital, the scarcity of 
dollars and raw materials makes the fu- 
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ture development of the ceramics indus- 
from the United States viewpoint, 


problematical. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


RATIONING OF TEXTILES, DENMARK 


Textile rationing was introduced in 
Denmark as of January 1, 1946, states the 
foreign press. This measure, taken at a 
time when most other countries are dis- 
continuing rationing, actually indicates 
an improved position with regard to sup- 
plies, because not since the beginning of 
the war has there been enough goods 
available to guarantee even a minimum 
allocation to individuals. 


INCREASED ACTIVITY IN SWISS EMBROIDERY 
INDUSTRY 

The Swiss embroidery industry worked 
at 80 percent of capacity during October 
1945, as compared with only 55 percent 
at the end of 1944. Although domestic 
demand for the industry’s products is 
unusually high, only 10 percent was re- 
leased for home consumption—the re- 
mainder going to fill oversea orders. 


LINOLEUM PRODUCTION, U. K. 


Production of linoleum in the United 
Kingdom during the June-August 1945 
quarter was at the rate of 38,430,000 
square yards per annum, representing an 
increase of 20 percent over that of the 
preceding quarter, says a British trade 


journal. The civilian market was re- 
ceiving about 40 percent of prewar 
supply. 


Cotton and Products 
AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS 


During July and August 1945 Australia 
imported 4,149,000 pounds of raw cotton 
(except linters), valued at £228,000 (1 
pound sterling=about $4.03 in United 
States currency); and 12,549,000 square 
yards of cotton piece goods—printed, 
dyed, or colored—valued at £888,000. 
About 50 percent of the raw cotton and 
38 percent of the piece goods were sup- 
plied by the United States, and 50 per- 
cent of the piece goods by the United 
Kingdom. 


COTTON CONSUMPTION IN INDIA 


Government estimates on consumption 
of Indian cotton by Indian mills for the 
12 months ended August 31, 1945, range 
from 4,160,000 to 4,245,000 bales (of 400 
pounds), compared with 4,120,000 to 4.- 
200,000 bales for the preceding season. 

Consumption of foreign cotton is esti- 
mated at 643,000 bales, compared with 
634,000 bales for the preceding season. 
making a total consumption of about 
4 840,000 bales (of 400 pounds) for 1944 
45 and about 4,800,000 bales for 1943-44. 


Corton IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION, 
SPAIN 


Receipts of cotton from abroad at the 
port of Barcelona, Spain, during the first 
10 months of 1945 totaled 95.914 metric 
tons, of which 63,900 tons were from 
the United States. (Arrivals at Barce- 
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lona may be considered to comprise 
practically all the imports of foreign 
cotton into Spain.) An additional ship- 
ment of United States cotton, amounting 
to 18,256 bales, was expected in Novem- 
ber. Port stocks at Barcelona as of 
October 31, 1945, according to Govern- 
ment sources, amounted to 50,379 bales. 

After nearly normal activity by cot- 
ton-textile mills in the summer, restric- 
tions on electric-power consumption 
were extended in September to include 
this industry, and operations were per- 
mitted only 3 days a week during that 
month. Further tightening of restric- 
tions during October reduced operations 
to only 6 days for the entire month. 

As mill operations declined, deliveries 
of raw cotton to mills were from 1,900 
bales daily average during July and 
August to about 1,000 bales during Sep- 
tember and October. Aggregate deliv- 
eries were 62,525 bales. Mills had such 
heavy stocks in November that they were 
unable to receive further deliveries. 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURE IN SIBERIA. 
U.S. S.R. 


Spindles and looms were getting into 
operation in November 1945 at the Soviet 
Union's new cotton mill at Kansk, in 
eastern Siberia, according to the Rus- 
sian press. 

Some 24,000 spindles and 480 looms 
had been installed by November. The 
first section of the mill is to have 34,000 
spindles, 700 looms, and a finishing 
plant. When the second section is com- 
pleted, it is said the plan will have more 
than 100,000 spindles and a proportion- 
ate number of looms. 

An official spokesman announced the 
Government’s plan to build a number 
of textile mills in Siberia, to eliminate 
the necessity for shipping in materials 
from other parts of the Soviet Union. 
They will produce all varieties of cotton 
textiles. 

Contemplated sites for additional mills 
are Novosibirsk and Barnaul, and two 
are planned for location in the Kuzbas. 

Sateens, moleskin, and diagonals will 
be the specialties of the Kansk combine, 
and production of bed and table linens 
is planned for the Barnaul mills. 

The Siberian textile centers will be 
closer to the Soviet Union’s main cotton 
suppliers than are most of the present 
mills, and fuel needs will be met by the 
product of nearby coal fields. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
RAYON-YARN PRODUCTION, U. K. 

Production of continuous filament 
rayon yarn in the United Kingdom dur- 
ing October 1945 amounted to 8,480,000 
pounds, according to a British publica- 
tion, a sizable increase over the average 
monthly production of 6,930,000 pounds 
during the period July to September 1945. 


Business Is the 
_ Greatest Single Force 
for Social Good 
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October output was the highest in any 
month since the industry was first con- 
centrated for war purposes in 1941. 


W ool and Products 


AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS 


Australia exported 583,710 bales of 
greasy wool, valued at £A12,370,000, and 
123,827 bales of scoured wool, tops, and 
other, valued at £A3,652,000, during the 
4 months ended October 31, 1945 (the 
first 4 months of the wool year 1945-46). 
These quantities compare with 408,088 
bales of greasy wool, valued at £A9,671,- 
000 and 114,561 bales of scoured wool, 
tops, and other, valued at £A3,649,000, 
during the corresponding period in 1944. 
(1 Australian pound=about $3.1982 in 
U. S. currency.) 

Of the total exports in the 1945 period, 
33 percent of the greasy and 33 percent 
of the other wool went to the United 
States; 62 percent of the greasy and 33 
percent of the other wool went to the 
United Kingdom. Turkey and Mexico 
received shipments of greasy wool, and 
scoured wool, tops, and other types went 
to Canada, Mexico, and India. 


WOOL PRODUCTION AND Exports, URUGUAY 


Deliveries of wool from the interior of 
Uruguay to the Montevideo market 
amounted to 13,454 metric tons in No- 
vember and to 15,942 metric tons in De- 
cember 1945. These brought the total 
for the first quarter of the 1945-46 wool 
season (started in October) to 32,745 
metric tons. 

Exports of wool from Uruguay during 
the first 3 months of the current wool 
year totaled 31,526 bales, compared with 
55,802 bales during the first quarter of 
the 1944-45 season. Of the total this 
season, 20,910 bales went to the United 
States, compared with 54,873 bales in 
the first quarter of the 194445 season. 


U. K.’s Woo.-TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The British wool-textile industry pro- 
duced more than 618,000,000 yards of 
cloth for the fighting services during the 
war, according to a statement by the 
president of the Board of Trade, and 
production of battledress serge reached 
a rate of 1,250,000 yards a week at its 
peak. The industry also furnished many 
specialized types of cloth for munitions 
and industrial purposes, and a variety of 
kinds for outfitting the services of Allies 
of Britain as well as home forces. 

Civilian production reportedly re- 
mained at about one-half of its prewar 
volume, and exports fell to one-third 
during war years. In September 1945 
production of wool cloth was at a weekly 
average of 4,231,000 linear yards, slightly 
below the weekly average for the first 
quarter of 1945. In that month 27.3 per- 
cent of production was apportioned to 
Government orders, 59.4 percent to do- 
mestic civilian needs, and 13.3 percent to 
the export trade. 

The following tables show, respectively, 
imports into the United Kingdom and 
exports therefrom of wool and wool 
manufactures during the first 9 months 
of 1945, with totals for the first 9 months 
of 1944 and the first 9 months of 1938 
listed for comparison. 
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Imports of Wool and Wool Manufactures Into the United Kingdom 





Item 


Sheep’s and lamb’s wool 
Alpaca, vicuna, and llama 
Camel’s hair 

Mohair (angora-goat hair 
Wool waste and wool noils 
Woolen and hair rags 
Wool tops 

Woolen and worsted yarns 
Woolen cloth 

Worsted cloth 

Blankets ; 
Carpets, floor rugs, matting 


1938 1944 1945 
Jan.through (Jan.through (Jan. through 

Sept sept sept 
000 pounds 660, 994 $19, 474 391, 121 
do 1, 832 131 13 
do 761 195 116 
do 4, 247 721 4,574 
do 6. 178 606 667 
112 pounds 210, 479 1 431 13, 909 
,000 pounds 477 ] 
do 2, 407 22 0 
,000 sq. yds 8, 867 1l4 

do 1,844 

112 pounds 59 5, 880 33, O61 
,000 sq. yds 2, 986 3 Is 





Exports of Wool and Wool Manufac 


tures From the United Kingdom 








1938 1044 1045 
Item Jan. through (Jan.through (Jan. through 
Sept Sept Sept 

Sheep’s and lamb’s wool 1,000 pounds 31, 802 108 2 607 

Wool waste do 12, 572 127 ; 

Wool noils d 8, 842 2 2 
Wool rags 112 pounds 339, 357 9. OM 
Wool tops 1,000 pounds 24, 346 3, 704 | 5 
Woolen yarns lo 2 BES 13 4% 
Worsted yarns do 7,178 4,774 +, 48 
Alpaca and mohair yarns (including cashmere yarns lc 2. 139 14] 69 
arns of hair or wool n. e. s do one ET + 
Woolen cloth O00 sq $4. 18] 6, 602 O91 
Worsted cloth lo 23, 679 &, 230 )82 
Blankets 112 pounds 23, 194 6, 513 11, GOS 
Carpets 1,000 sq. yds 4, 108 He i70 
Mohair and alpaca tissues i 820 iT ( 

Furnishing fabrics 9 q 
Pile fabrics 0) 108 140 
Flannels and delaines di 2, 795 1, 467 2 O38 
P “ 7e > re > 5 or 

Miscellaneous Fibers ployed at the rate of 1,500 per month 


JUTE MILLs To RESUME OPERATIONS, 
(SCOTLAND) U. K. 


Two of the largest jute mills in Dun- 
dee, Scotland, were scheduled to resume 
operation on December 2, 1945, according 
to the British press. 


Wearing Apparel 
SITUATION IMPROVED IN CANADA 


Improvement in the supply of women’s 
and misses’ dresses and other wearing 
apparel is expected in Canada during the 
early months of 1946, states a Dominion 
publication. Rayon weaving mills are 
working at top speed to supply the in- 
dustry with suitable fabrics and are de- 
livering at the rate of 80,000,000 yards 
annually. Both fabric and dress manu- 
facturers look forward to an expanded 
export trade as soon as the most essential 
domestic requirements have been met. 


GOVERNMENT-OWNED CLOTH DIVERTED TO 
CIVILIAN UsE, U. K. 


Approximately 2,000,000 yards of Gov- 
ernment-owned cloth available in the 
United Kingdom during December 1945 
was to be diverted to corset production, 
first deliveries of which were scheduled 
to be made before the end of the year. 
The cloth is of the heavy type needed for 
out-size garments and in quantity it will 
equal roughly 1 year’s production of 
heavy cloth at the presept rate. 


MANUFACTURERS EXPAND PERSONNEL, U. K. 


Approximately 3,200 persons returned 
to Britain’s hosiery factories between 
September 3 and November 5, 1945, ac- 
cording to the British press. It was es- 
timated that workers would be reem- 


until the industry’s prewar labor 
strength is reached. The distribution of 
workers was said to be rather unfav- 
orably balanced at the end of 1945 inas- 
much as a disproportionately high per- 
centage of those returning are men and 
one man operating a machine can Keep 
several women busy in the making-up 
department. 

Corset manufacturers have been in- 
formed that all types of corset elastic 
(which during the war were of 100 per- 
cent synthetic rubber) are being switched 
to 25 percent natural crude rubber. This 
was made possible by a release of liquid 
latex by the Rubber Control. 


INCREASED ACTIVITY IN URUGUAY’S CLOTH- 
ING TRADE 


The Uruguayan clothing trade was 
somewhat more active during the third 
quarter of 1945 with the initiation of 
spring sales and the first display of 
spring and summer apparel—the spring 
and summer season in Uruguay corre- 
sponds to the fall and winter season in 
the United States. Women’s spring and 
summer ensembles seemed fairly abun- 
dant, though limited in colors and Styles, 
but men’s light-weight clothing was both 
scarce and expensive. Sharp price in- 
creases were noted in all types of cot- 
ton underwear and hosiery, and it was 
believed that the general price trend for 
all apparel would be somewhat higher 
than in 1944—45. 





Peru received large quantities of 
paints, particularly marine paints, during 
the third quarter of 1945 from the United 
Kingdom. Colors and pigments are also 
being imported from Great Britain. 
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French Have New 
Pole-Preservation Method 


In France a unique method for pre. 
serving telephone and telegraph Doles 
has been developed. A solution of Copper 
sulfate is applied to the butt ends of the 
poles by means of gravity pressure, and 
impregnation takes place throughout the 
entire length. It is claimed that the 
method prevents decay for a period of 
10 to 12 years. 

Scotch pine is preferred in France for 
telegraph and telephone poles. The 
trees are selected for straightness, slight 
taper, and soundness. Within 5 days 
after cutting they are hauled to a yarg 
where they undergo processing, When 
treatment is delayed impregnation be. 
comes difficult because the pitch flows to 
the newly cut surfaces at either end of 
the pole, fills and hardens in the wood 
tissue, and prevents ready penetration of 
the preservative solution. 

Preparatory to treatment, the poles 
are arranged side by side in a single row 
on an inclined platform at a gradient of 
approximately 5 percent, with the butt 
ends lying at the higher level. The poles 
are assembled according to length in sep- 
arate groups; those under 35 feet in 
length are on one platform, and longer 
poles are on an adjoining platform. The 
butt ends of the short and long poles are 
placed opposite each other for conven- 
ience in attaching the nozzle plates used 
for injection of the preservative. 

An 8-percent solution of copper sulfate 
is prepared in mixing tanks and then 
pumped into two overhead storage tanks 
fixed in a tower. The first storage tank, 
40 feet above ground, provides sufficient 
pressure for complete saturation of the 
poles up to 35 feet. The second storage 
tank, located about 15 feet above the 
lower tank, supplies additional pressure 
for thorough impregnation of the longer 
poles. Before attaching the nozzle plates 
at the butt ends of the poles to start 
treatment, a thin section is cut off to 
provide a new, clean surface, free from 
accumulated pitch. A similar piece is cut 
off the small end. The nozzle plates are 
then firmly clamped against the butt-end 
surface; the perfectly tight contact thus 
issures minimum leakage of the solution. 
Treatment is started by opening valves 
that control the flow of the copper-sul- 
fate solution through pipe lines to the 
nozzle plates 

The treatment period for the shorter 
poles is approximately 5 days and for the 
longer poles from 15 to 20 days. After 
treatment the bark is removed. 

Use of Scotch pine in the 25- to 50-year 
age class, which has little or no heart- 
wood, facilitates a more complete im- 
pregnation of the preservative. The 
season of the year when the timber is cut 
seems to have no influence on the ability 
of the wood to absorb the solution. 
There are 67 yards in France using this 
treatment for poles, and they operate 
throughout the yea! 





Of 59 metric tons of aircraft engines 
and accessories imported izito Brazil in 
the first 7 months of 1945, 50 tons came 
from the United States 
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(Developments communicated to Export- 
ers’ Service Section up to Monday, 
February 18, 1946) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletin: 


No, 313—Current Export Bulletin No. 
313, February 15, 1946 


1. Refund of Subsidy Benefits Required for 
Export of Soybean Oil 

A. Commodity Credit Corporation Subsidy 
Benefits. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation ex- 
tends subsidy benefits to persons who enter 
into and fulfill the requirements of its 
“processor Contract"’ under the soybean sup- 
port price program. If the soybean oil is to 
be exported, these benefits must be refunded 
in accordance with the following procedure, 
which shall apply to export shipments of soy- 
bean oil valued at $10.00 or more. 

B. Certificate of Subsidy Clearance Issued 
by Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Effective immediately, crude or refined 
soybean oil valued at $10.00 or more may not 
be exported to any destination other than to 
United States territories and possessions, un- 
tila Certificate of Subsidy Clearance has been 
issued by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion covering the oil to be exported. This 
Certificate, which will indicate that the ex- 
porter has met all requirements of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in regard to re- 
funds where necessary, must be presented to 
the Collector of Customs at the time of clear- 
ing shipment. However, a Certificate is not 
required for shipments valued at less than 
$10.00. 

Where a subsidy payment is required to be 
refunded the amount of the refund shall be 
3%¢ per pound on crude soybean oil and 4¢ 
per pound on refined soybean oil. 

C. Export Procedure for Soybean Oil. 

Effective immediately, and until further 
hotice, exporters who wish to export crude or 
refined soybean oil must follow the procedure 
set forth below: 

1, When an Export License Is Required. 
The exporter shall submit a license applica- 
tion to the Department of Commerce on 
Form FEA-419. If approved, the exporter 
will apply for a Certificate of Subsidy Clear- 
ance covering the amount to be exported. 
Application for the certificate shall be sub- 
mitted to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, attention of the Director, Sugar, Fibers, 
and Fats and Oils Office, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, Department of Agri- 
culture, 150 Broadway, New York 7, New 
York, It need not be on any particular form 
but must show the following information: 

a. Name and address of the exporter. 

b. The number of pounds of crude soybean 
oil to be exported. . 

c. The number of pounds of refined soy- 
bean oil to be exported. ; 

d. The case number of the approved ex- 
port license. 

There must be enclosed with the appli- 
cation a certified check or a cashier's check, 
ae to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 

»in an amount determined by multiply- 
LE 


‘The reporting requirements set forth in 
Part C of Subject I have been approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget and assigned num- 
re BB 41~783, in accordance with Regulation 
— to the Federal Reports Act of 


U S. Export Cosirel and a : 
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ing the number of pounds to be exported by 
the following appropriate rate: 


334¢ per pound for crude soybean oil 
4¢ per pound for refined soybean oil 


Upon receipt of the application for the 
Certificate, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion will issue the Certificate to the exporter 
for presentation when clearing the shipment 
through Customs, if 

a. the certified or cashier’s check for the 
amount of the subsidy of 3°4¢ per pound of 
crude oil and 4¢ per pound of refined oil 
accompanies the application, or 

b. the exporter submits proof to the sat- 
isfaction of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion that he had, at the time of issuance 
of this Export Bulletin, a binding commit- 
ment to export at a price which cannot be 
increased by the amount of the refund (a 
copy of the contract evidencing such com- 
mitment certified by the exporter should be 
submitted), and there was, at the time the 
binding commitment was made, an alloca- 
tion of soybean oil permitting the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to license its exportation 
to that country to which the proposed ex- 
portation is to be made, or 

c. the Commodity Credit Corporation de- 
termines that extreme and unusual hardship 
will result to the exporter unless such Cer- 
tiflcate of Subsidy Clearance is issued with- 
out refund of subsidy. 

2. When an Export License is not Required. 
For shipments to Canada or for any other 
shipment where an export license is not 
required, the Certificate of Subsidy Clear- 
ance must be obtained and presented to the 
Collector of Customs in order to clear the 
shipment. The application for the Certifi- 
cate shall be submitted to the same office 
and in the same manner as indicated under 
paragraph C-1 above except that there will 
be no export license number to submit. 

D. OPA Mazrimum Export Price Regulation 

In order to enable adjustments in price 
necessitated by this procedure the Office of 
Price Administration has amended Section 
3 (e) of the Second Revised Maximum Export 
Price Regulation (Amendment No. 9 to Sec- 
ond Revised Maximum Price Regulation, ef- 
fective August 16, 1944). Under this amend- 
ment, an exporter who is required to and does 
pay any amount to any Government Agency 
by way of reimbursement for any subsidy 
or similar benefit received or to be received 
by him or by any person from the Govern- 
ment with respect to the exported com- 
modity may increase his base price otherwise 
applicable by an amount not exceeding the 
amount of such reimbursement. 

E. Outstanding Licenses 

The holder of a license outstanding on the 
effective date of this Bulletin will not be 
required to furnish a Certificate of Subsidy 
Clearance on soybean oil exported on such 
license 


II. Exportation of Pneumatic Tires on Equip- 
ment Exported Under General License 
Effective immediately, persons exporting 
under general license (other than the general 
license BAGGAGE) motor vehicles or other 
equipment propelled or drawn by mechanical 
power must comply with the conditions set 
forth below when the vehicles or equipment 
are equipped with pneumatic tires other than 
motorcycle or bicycle tires. 

A. If the vehicle or other piece of equip- 
ment to be exported under general license 
is equipped with any tire which has been 
used for less than 1,000 miles, an individual 
export license must be obtained covering the 
exportation of such tires for each such 
vehicle. An applicant for such a license must 
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state the model and type of vehicle or equip- 


ment, the number of tires required in the 
normal equipment of such vehicle or equip- 
ment; the number, type, size, and ply of the 
tire or tires that have been used for less than 
1,000 miles; and whether the tire or tires are 
seconds, rejects, or government surplus. The 
processing code “RUBR” should be noted on 
the application but no Schedule B number is 
required? 

B. If the vehicle or other piece of equip- 
ment to be exported under general license is 
equipped with any tire which has been used 
for more than 1,000 miles, a certification may 
be presented to the appropriate collector of 
customs in lieu of an individual export license 
covering the exportation of these tires. The 
form of the certification is as follows: ? 


I hereby ocortify S08... 3 ncn tire(s) 
(Number of units) 


used on this to be ex- 


(Type of vehicle) 


ported under general license has/have been 
in use for more than 1,000 miles. 


(Signature of Exporter) 
III. Deletion of Country Numbers From Gen- 
eral License Symbol 

A. Effective immediately, the Office of In- 
ternational Trade announces that the general 
license symbol “G” plus country number is 
amended to require the use of the letter “G” 
only. 

B. When making shipments of any com- 
modity under general license to any Group 
K destination, the exporter shall note the 
general license symbol “G” on his export 
declaration. The country number shall no 
longer be required. 

C. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 19, 
Section II, is amended to delete all require- 
ments as to the use of country numbers when 
making shipments under general license. 


Price Control 


The Office of Price Administration is- 
sued the following correction in Amend- 
ment 23 to the Second Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation which became effective 
February 6, 1946. (See Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly February 16.) 

“The first paragraph ‘(c)’ under sec- 
tion 8.4, in the printed copy of the above- 
described document, is corrected to read 
‘ ( b ) gies 


Import Control 


No. 81—Amendment to War Food Order 
63 deleting Meat Extracts From Ap- 
pendix A (WFO-63-9). 


[WFO 63-9] 
Part 1596—Foop Imports 
REVISION OF APPENDIX 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me 
by the provisions of War Food Order 63, 
as amended (9 F.R. 13280, 14677, 10 F.R. 
103, 8950, 10419) § 1596.1 (d), Appendix 
A to the order is hereby revised in the 
following manner: 


1. The following item is deleted from 
said Appendix A: 


Commerce 
import 
Food class No. 


Meat extracts, including fluid__--- 0096. 000 


?The reporting requirements set forth in 
Parts A and B of Subject II have been ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget and 
assigned number BB 41-777, in accordance 
with Regulation A pursuant to the Federal 
Reports Act of 1942 
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This revision shall be effective Febru- 
ary 11, 1946. 


(E.O. 9280, 7 F.R. 10179; E.O. 9322, 8 F.R. 
3807; E.O. 9334, 8 F.R. 5423; E.O. 9392, 
8 F.R. 14783; E.O. 9577, 10 F.R. 8067; 
WFO 63, 8 F.R. 13280, 14877, 10 F.R. 103, 
8980, 10419) 


Issued this 8th day of February 1946. 


[SEAL ] C. W. KITCHEN, 
Assistant Administrator. 


War Food Administration 
Summary to WFO-63-9 


Foop ImMPpoRTS, REVISION OF APPENDIX 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has removed meat extracts, including 
fluid, from import control through an 
amendment te WFO-63 which controls 
importation of certain food items into 
this country. The amendment became 
effective February 11, 1946. 


No. 82—Amendment to General Imports 
Order M-63, Deleting Jute Manu- 
factures From Import Control and 
Making Other Changes in the Text 
of the Order 


An amendment to General Imports 
Order M-63, issued by the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration on February 12, 
1946 and effective on that date, removes 
jute manufactures from the list of prod- 
ucts subject to import control and 
changes the wording of several para- 
graphs of the text of the order. 

Under the amendment, all jute items 
beginning with the heading “jute manu- 
factures” and ending with “jute bags or 
sacks” are removed from List A. 

The changes made in the text of the 
Order are as follows: 

In paragraph (b) (2) in the 7th line 
“WPB-1041” is changed to “WPB~1041 
or CPA-1041”. 

In paragraph (b) (4) (i) “Foreign 
Economic Administration” is changed to 
“Reconstruction Finance Corporation”’. 

In paragraph (f) (1) in the 5th line 
“Foreign Economic Administration” is 
changed to “Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation”, and in the 17th and 21st 
lines “WPB-1040” is changed to “WPB- 
1040 or CPA-1040”. 





Current Trends 
in Foreign- 
Trade Policies 


(Continued from p. 10) 


ACTIVITY OF PURCHASING MISSIONS IN THE 
AMERICAN MARKET 


The great bulk of the purchases made 
in the United States during 1945 by 
almost all of the countries of Continental 
Europe were effected through their 
official purchasing missions. Sometimes 
these missions acted for centralized buy- 
ing agencies of their governments, and 
sometimes as coordinators and expeditors 
of orders previously negotiated directly 
with American suppliers by the private 
foreign importers. 
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Latin American Exchange Ra es 


NOTE Averages are based on actual! selling rates 


for sight drafts on New York, in units of fore 
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with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso rhe pe ican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde js fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar . 
ee, 
rage rat Latest available quotation 
Approxi 
( 1 j ted Ivy xchang October mate 
943 n 1944 (an 1045 = equiva 
nual nual month Ra lent in Date 
y | S 
currency 
Arge 1 | Par Official A . 73 7 a §). 2681 | Nov, 26, 1945 
Official B 4. 23 4. 23 4.2 4. 23 2364 Do. 
Bid 1. 04 1.04 1. 04 14 M24 Do 
Free market 1. 06 1.03 1.0 4. OS 2451 Do. 
B " B , Controlled 42 y! 12 42 $2.42 42.42 0236 | Nov, 30, 1945 
Curb 45.42 51. 80 61.00 63. 00 0159 Do 
Brazil Cr Official 16. 50 6. 50 16, 50 16 ‘M) 0606 | Jan. 9, 194% 
Free market 19. 63 57 19. 5 19. 50 0513 Do 
Special free market 20.4 20. 20 20. 00 20. 00 O500 Do. 
Chile I Special 37 137 19. 37 1. 37 0516 | Jan. 30, 1946 
Export draft 5. OO 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 0400 Do 
Free market 2. 37 SS $2.5 2.2 0310 Do 
LD ” 41.00 31.00 11.00 +1. 00 03:23 Do 
Colombia i Commercial bank 7 1, 78 1. 74 it 5727, Oct. 31, 194 
Bank of Republi 6 1. 76 1. 7¢ MOS Do. 
Curt 7¢ 75 1.8 ‘ 5404 Do 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. tit ra 5.71 1751 Nov 30, 194 
Controlled 62 fi2 62 1779 Do 
Cuba Peso Free 1, OM 1, OM (mn 1. OM 1.0000 Dee. 31,1945 
Ecuador Suere Central Bank (official 14. 10 4.06 413.77 (913.77 0726 | Dec. 30, 1945 
Honduras. Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 1902 Nov. 30, 1945 
Mexico Peso Free . $85 4. Sf 4. sf Q05s Do 
Nicaragua ( ordoba Official a) " ih (nm 2000. Jan. 26, 1946 
Curb l¢ » x i 1786 Do 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 00 
(iuarani cde 10 $205 Dee. 4, 1945 
Free | 2933 Do 
Peru Sol Free ” A) ‘ 6. 1538 | Nov. 30, 1045 
Salvador Color 1 ‘ 2. 2.4 2. 41000 Do 
Uruguay Pes Controlled H) ‘a ") “ 5263 | Jan. 19,1046 
Free Do. 
Impor ” “ “ “ 24 Do 
Other r} ® "I #2 Deo 
Venezuela. B ( i 2085 = Jan.. 24, 1946 
Fre Jus Do 
Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the miire Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 
2 Disponibilidades propias (private fund 
3 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan ce al i ‘legal rate”’ from which 
uying and selling ra r by 1 nt. Since July 44, the | t ed at 3.09 guaranies to 
he dollar, resultir i f 3.059 and 3.1 eS Per 2 
4 A decree of N tral bank bt and s« iT | 0 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but tl me time of a har na } transactions has resulted in 
flective buying and selling ra 2a 7 
$ In effect since July 25, 1944 
Established Dec. 4, 194 
NoOTE.—Special rat apply to automot july ug ' he United 
sT it Argent ’ 








As official understandings were reached 
with the governments of individual 
liberated countries of Europe—notably 
with France, Denmark, Norway, and 
Greece—to the effect that they were pre- 
pared to issue import permits for direct 
transactions by their private importers 
in certain classes of goods, the United 
States authorities announced that they 
would issue licenses to exporters upon 
orders approved by the governments of 
the countries of destination, if the prod- 
ucts still required individual licenses 
As indicated, this action was later broad- 
ened by an announcement of general 
readiness on the part of the United 
States to consider license applications 
for shipments to all countries with which 
private trade was suspended during the 
war, except Germany and Japan, in order 
to permit the resumption of full foreign 
commercial relations as promptly as 
other circumstances will permit 


When conditions within the respective 
‘ountries allow, and satisfactory inter- 
governmental arrangements regarding 
unfreezing of funds and new credits can 
be worked out, it is anticipated that ad- 
ditional European countries will author- 
ize their private traders to resume direct 
commercial transactions with American 
exporters during 1946, if only to a lim- 
ited degree at the outset, and that the 
range of products now open to private 
trade will in time be enlarged. As an 
interim measure, a number of the West- 
ern European purchasing missions 1D 
the United States are reportedly allow- 
ing preliminary direct negotiations be- 
tween buyers and sellers, with consider- 
able latitude in specifying particular 
American makes and brands even when 
the orders are placed. through the mis 
sion. In the case of one of the Scandi- 
navian countries, the purchasing mission 
in the United States is accompanied by 
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Chile—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial of 
February 1, 1946. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from date of publi- 


cation: Class No. and 


trade-Mark Product 
Tibocol Eca--- 75—Drugs and 
pharmaceuti- 
cal products. 
Korniton Eca- Do. 
La Millonaria Vt Do. 
—__ . Do. 
Puyi_------ b Do. 
ganax. -- -- : Do. 
Thiomidil - Do 
Wander- --- : Do. 
Galatest- -- - Do 
Delsterol . - - Do. 
Denco.----- Do 
Amfojel----- Do 
LaGolondrina Do 
Promucin - - - Do. 
Foselite. ..- Do. 
Diacrid_--- -- Do. 
Efrodal_..---- Do. 
Amanol. -- - Do 
Alutan.--- Do 
B. Siegfried - - - Do 
Scinitrol_------ Do 
Stropho-Corodil Do 
Enteroxamid - . . Do 
Sedo-Corodil - Do 
Lab. Mexil S. A. Do 
Katin_...-- Do 
Marino- Do 
Manol.__..- Do 
ee Do 
Shell Ensis- Do. 
Vitele Plex. Do. 
Plexibet___ Do 
Plextract - .- Do 
Liverex.... Do 
Hepaplex. - - Do 
Plexolip. -. Do 
Vi-B-Lex Do 
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ade-Mark Applications 


Maths 


Class No. and 


Trade-Mark Product 
Lutovit .......... 75—Drugs and 
pharmaceuti- 
cal products. 
Lutovitame eae ee Do. 
Lutuvitam ae . Do. 
Bevitam_- = bat ened Do. 
Dos Figuras (etqueta) --~- Do. 
Sanapiol- -_- abeeninie a Do. 
I Sa since crane en llapahes olennar Do. 
ae ‘ Do. 
SI i csi tn cet sin ahah porch Do. 
Biopeptol _ - r Do. 
Visang..... diivlectee az Do. 
NS ci ecg siren ceeeneisiictians meses Do. 
Dermatuol_--- sient Do. 
Rinergon _- ane A Do. 
Hombrol_ - een Do. 
Progestin wee a Do. 
Thyranol Zz va Do. 
Pregnil ia Do. 
Progeston - . Do. 
Hipervitam Do. 
Rapa Nui 82 — Periodical 
publication. 
Cinema. -- Do. 


Guatemala.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 40 days 
from the date of first publication: 





Date of first 


l'rade-mark publication 


| Class No. and product 


| 


1946 


Victoria Hotel January 29 


Commercial marks—to 
identify tourist hotel 

La Jamonaim 46——Meats and meat 

products 

La Antorcha 50)-— Matches January 31 

Plaza Commercial name—to Do. 

identify gasoline sta- 

tion 


January 30 








representatives of local industrial and 
trade associations, who consummate pur- 
chases on behalf of individual member 
firms within the broad framework of es- 
sentiality and fund allocations deter- 
mined by the governmental authorities. 


Eastern Europe 


The general reestablishment of foreign 
trading on the part of the countries of 
Eastern Europe—comprising broadly all 
located east and southeast of Germany 
except Italy and Greece—was much less 
advanced by the end of 1945 than that 
of the other Continental countries.’ Be- 
yond the relief goods being supplied by 
: and certain private organiza- 
tions, few large-scale or regular currents 
of commercial imports from Western Eu- 


ee 





‘Germany is as yet outside the scope of 
hormal trade relations or policies, since it is 
still in the stage of military occupation and 
basic reorganization by the Allied powers, 
and such limited goods as are sent into, or 
out of, that country are under their control 
fo Soviet Union announced no changes 
a 1945 in the structure or policy of its 

ng-standing Government monopoly of for- 
een trade, and is not included in this analy- 


ft the past year 8 devel pments in East 


ropean or oversea countries appear as yet 
to have been reestablished, or to be likely 
very soon. Several circumstances seem 
to have contributed to this situation. 


LIMITATIONS UPON RESUMPTION OF TRADE 
WITH THE WEST 


Disruption of productive facilities and 
of transport, meagerness of foreign-ex- 
change assets and general monetary de- 
terioration, and, indeed, general political 
as well as economic disorganization, have 
been much greater in nearly all of these 
countries of Eastern Europe than else- 
where on the Continent. The early re- 
sumption of sizable trade with the West- 
ern countries is especially limited by the 
fact that the economies of most of the 
countries of Eastern Europe are being 
closely oriented with that of the Soviet 
Union. The bulk of their trade move- 
ments reported thus far have been with 
that country, mainly eastward. In the 
case of the former German satellites, the 
heavy deliveries on reparations account 
to the Soviet Union and other invaded 
Eastern countries further restrict the 
volume of goods which could be offered, 
from their reduced production, against 
imports from Western countries. For 
few have the exchange reserves, or have 
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yet acquired the credits, to finance any 
substantial imports beyond what they 
can currently pay for with their exports. 


TRADE ARRANGEMENTS WITH OTHER EURO- 
PEAN AREAS 


A number of trade agreements were 
concluded during the year between vari- 
ous pairs of Eastern European countries, 
and a few between Eastern and Western 
countries, for the exchange of selected 
products up to _ specified quantities. 
Sometimes, settlement was to be made 
through clearing accounts, not infre- 
quently in terms of some outside stable 
currency, such as Swiss francs; some- 
times, the goods were exchanged directly 
through compensation arrangements or 
private barter deals. While some of these 
agreements have as yet stimulated very 
little trade, limited movements of goods 
between these countries are reported to 
have begun during 1945, so far as cross- 
border transport facilities allowed. 

All foreign transactions in Eastern Eu- 
rope are regularly subject to official ap- 
proval and, in the present low state of 
supplies and of foreign exchange, the 
granting of import licenses is largely de- 
pendent upon what can be obtained from 
the other country in return for the lim- 
ited amounts of domestic goods that can 
now be spared for export. Priority is 
given to foreign products urgently 
needed for essential consumption or re- 
construction. 

From the meager information thus far 
received, it appears that only Czechoslo- 
vakia and, to a smaller extent, Finland 
and Poland had managed to arrange, by 
the end of 1945, for any appreciable 
trade exchanges with countries outside 
of Eastern Europe. In the case of 
Czechoslovakia and Finland, this has 
been assisted by some extensions of 
credit on the part of the other govern- 
ments concerned. 


TENDENCY TOWARD GOVERNMENT CONTROL 
OF DOMESTIC ECONOMIES 


Extensive experimentation is going on 
in nearly all of these countries with the 
nationalization or State control of cer- 
tain local industries or particular sectors 


“of the economy, sometimes centering 


upon the heavy industries and sometimes 
upon all plants of a given size. Even 
those Eastern European governments 
which profess a basic belief in private 
enterprise claim that, in view of the 
“scrambling” of industrial ownership 
during the period of German domina- 
tion, de-Nazification of certain branches 
of industry and finance can be accom- 
plished only through their control by the 
government. They declare that theirs 
will be a decidedly mixed economy, at 
least for a transitional period. 

With variations in scope and degree, 
it now appears likely that the structure 
of domestic production and distribution 
of most countries of Eastern Europe dur- 
ing the period ahead will be largely gov- 
ernmentally controlled, in some cases 
approaching the Soviet pattern. The 
“economic collaboration” agreements 
concluded during the past year by the 
Soviet Union with Rumania, Bulgaria 
and Hungary provide for large-scale So- 
viet participation in the development 
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and operation of their industries and 
natural resources. On the other hand, 
certain of the Eastern European govern- 
ments have shown a distinct unwilling- 
ness to accept Soviet proposals either for 
the handling of their foreign trade as a 
joint monopoly or for the joint operation 
of their industries. 


VARYING PROSPECTS REGARDING PRIVATE 
FOREIGN TRADE 


As yet, there has been little definite 
indication from most of the governments 
of Eastern Europe as to how much scope 
they contemplate allowing for private 
foreign trading. Whatever degree of 
governmental control of their domestic 
economies may be adopted by these vari- 
ious countries as a continuing program, 
however, there appears to be no warrant 
to assume that it would necessarily ex- 
tend to the conduct of their foreign 
trade with countries which operate on a 
predominantly private-enterprise basis. 
Thus, the exchange of goods between 
Finland and the Soviet Union during 
the past year is reported to have been 
carried through entirely on a barter 
basis. At the same time, the limited 
trade revived between Finland and the 
United Kingdom was being conducted in 
many products through normal com- 
mercial channels. 

When the Czechoslovak program for 
nationalization of certain industries was 
announced, it was observed that there 
was to be no general nationalization of 
commerce, the trade in motion pictures 
apparently being considered as an ex- 
ception on cultural grounds. In fact, the 
new regulations regarding the control of 
imports and exports by Czech firms, is- 
sued in December 1945, followed closely 
the prewar licensing practices of that 
country. 

For at least certain of these countries, 
there is not precluded the _ possibility 
that—outside of a limited number of 
consumers’ staples or products which 
continue in prolonged short supply—such 
trade as is resumed with the Western 
countries may be handled either by pri- 
vate commercial firms under license, 
within the framework of a broad official 
program, or by industrial or commercial 
associations which are governmentally 
regulated but privately operated. Ap- 
preciable variation may be anticipated 
in this respect as between the different 
countries of Eastern Europe. Witness 
tthe fact that the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment has been seeking the renegotiation 
of its commercial treaties with a broad 
range of outside countries, and is stress- 
ing its desire for the renewed trading 
relations to be on a most-favored-nation 
basis. The assurance of competitive op- 
portunity can have little practical mean- 
ing unless a sizeable volume of foreign 
trade with the Western countries is con- 
templated, and through commercial 
channels. 


UNITED STATES READINESS TO FACILITATE 
NORMAL TRADE OPERATIONS 


With a few notable exceptions, the 
prewar volume of the United States trade 
with the countries here referred to as 
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Eastern Europe was relatively small.’ 
However, in the closing months of 1945, 
the United States authorities announced 
that, for those products still requiring in- 
dividual licenses for exportation, applica- 
tions for shipment to most of the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe would be given 
consideration, when based upon firm ap- 
proved orders from the countries of des- 
tination. It was recognized that, for the 
present, trade with these areas would 
necessarily be restricted, because of the 
difficulties of obtaining clearance from 
the appropriate authorities in those 
countries, and the lack of adequate 
transport facilities. Nevertheless, the 
United States apparently desired to make 
known its readiness to aid in reestablish- 
ing commercial channels with the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe, in the interest 
of facilitating the restoration of private 
trade with those areas as promptly as 
circumstances permitted. 


Far East 

In many of the formerly secluded 
areas of the Far East, the process of liber- 
ation from Japanese control was still 
going on through most of 1945, and re- 
occupation by the former authorities had 
in some regions not yet been fully ac- 
ccmplished at its close. Even where the 
local military and political situations 
presented little difficulty, the resumption 
of general oversea commerce has been 
held back by a combination of factors— 
the economic disorganization, if not de- 
struction, left in the wake of the long 
Japanese occupation; the poor condition 
of harbors and inadequacy of interior 
transport; the confused state of prices 
and currencies, and the uncertain for- 
eign-exchange prospect; and the second- 
ary but practical need for the reestab- 
lishment of responsible commercial 
channels and banking facilities. 

Among the major areas of the Far 
East, the greatest progress during the 
past year toward the restoration of ex- 
ternal trade, and increasingly through 
normal commercial! channels, was made 
in the Philippine Islands, the earliest 
liberated. In China, the relaxation of 
the wartime license system on imports 
and the resumption of regular commer- 
cial shipping to Shanghai in the fall of 
1945 were promising, but the restoration 
of active commercial relations even with 
that region is still greatly hindered by the 
continued strict control on exports and 
the highly abnormal exchange situation. 

In the colonial areas of Southeast Asia, 
the general prospect appears to be that 
governmental agencies or officially au- 
thorized commercial groups will handle 
the external trade of several of those 
territories during the initial period of 
its resumption, with individual private 
transactions restored gradually, under 


* Total United States exports to this group 
of countries during 1936-38 averaged $%61,- 
000,000 or less than 1 percent of all sales to 
Continental Europe Total United States 
prewar imports from these countries averaged 
$79,000,000 or 1.5 percent of all purchases 
from Continental Europe. Only with Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and Finland did United 
States trade before the war, in either direc- 
tion, amount to $10,000,000 a year 
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governmental license. In most of these 
colonies, the resumption of anything like 
normal foreign commerce must appar. 
ently await the provision of food and 
other minimum supplies for the neglected 
native populations, and the rehabilitation 
of the local facilities for the production 
of their export staples, after the Strip. 
ping, diversion, and neglect under Jap- 
anese rule. 

Japan itself and certain of its former 
colonies are as yet outside the Scope of 
normal trade relations or policies, They 
are still in the stage of military occupa- 
tion and basic reorganization by the 
Allied powers, and such limited amounts 
of goods as are sent into, or out of, those 
areas are under special Allied arrange. 
ments. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Since the resumption of foreign trade 
in the Far East has been most advanceg 
in the case of the Philippines, the steps 
in this reestablishment may be worth 
noting. Up to September 1, 1945, the 
United States military authorities looked 
after the rehabilitation needs of the 
islands as they reoccupied particular 
areas, distributing both relief and pur- 
chasable commodities. Licensing of 
commercial exports from the United 
States had been authorized, within lim- 
itations, as early as May. Beginning in 
September, the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration was charged with the re- 
sponsibility of providing the Philippines 
with essential civilian goods until such 
time as normal trade could be completely 
reestablished. At the same time, it un- 
dertook to arrange for the procurement 
of Philippine staple export commodities, 
particularly copra and fibers, and to as- 
sist the Commonwealth Government in 
reestablishing private trade with the 
United States. 

Commercial imports were at first lim- 
ited to categories essential to the Philip- 
pine economy, as established monthly by 
collaboration between Philippine and 
American authorities. To the extent 
that private trade could not meet the 
minimum import requirements of the 
program set up, the Foreign Economic 
Administration undertook to supply the 
deficiencies through the facilities of the 
United States Commercial Company. 
Shipping to the islands was resumed by 
private services in November. As private 
traders steadily increased their ship- 
ments of civilian goods through commer- 
cial channels, the United States Com- 
mercial Company has been curtailing its 
participation. By the end of 1945, con- 
ditions had sufficiently improved so that 
it no longer was necessary to require 
American exporters to obtain “registry 
numbers” from Manila to cover their 
individual shipments. 


CHINA 


During the war, all Chinese cash pur- 
chases in the United States, whether for 
private or governmental account, were 
handled through the Universal Trading 
Corporation at New York, a Chinese gov- 
ernmental agency. Most of the impor- 
tant products exported from China were | 
handled by official monopolies, with some 
opportunity for private transactions un- 
der license. Within the physical limita- 
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tions of the situation and the unsettled 
condition of prices and exchange, the 
Government of China took certain steps 
shortly after the surrender of Japan 
which promised an early resumption of 
oversea commerce and, in considerable 
measure, through private channels, but 
relatively little actual progress had been 
made by the end of 1945. =e 

In October, the Chinese Ministry of 
Finance announced the elimination of 
the wartime requirement of import per- 
mits for all but certain special products. 
The reorganized Chinese Supply Com- 
mission, which formerly handled lend- 
lease arrangements, was to have direc- 
tion of procurement in the United States 
only of governmental purchases. Begin- 
ning in November, ships of various flags 
were scheduled for regular sailings to the 
Far East, serving Manila, Hong Kong, 
and Shanghai. By the close of 1945, for- 
eign banks were reopening and prewar 
commercial houses were being reestab- 
lished. 

The actual resumption of importations 
even into the Shanghai area has thus far 
been small, however. Foreign exchange 
at the low official rate is sold only for the 
importation of commodities which the 
authorities consider essential. .Since 
very little free exchange is available in 
the open market, even at the very much 
higher rates, there has been almost no 
scope for other than the import transac- 
tions approved as “essential.” The 
marked shortage of foreign exchange in 
relation to the volume of imports desired 
for replenishment and _ reconstruction 
limits the possible extent of all Chinese 
imports, until arrangements can be made 
for sizable foreign credits. The need for 
such credits has long been under discus- 
sion in China. 

In November, the purchase and sale of 
certain Chinese products which had been 
handled during the war mainly as offi- 
cial export monopolies were reported re- 
stored to commercia] channels. A num- 
ber of important Chinese exports con- 
tinued in official hands, however, and, 
varying Only in degree for different com- 
modities, the sale abroad of most lead- 
ing products is subject to license and the 
surrender of the foreign exchange earned 
thereby. In addition to the unresolved 
question as to the exchange value of 
Chinese currencies, the resumption of 
volume exportations from China is fur- 
ther handicapped by the difficulties of 
transporting goods from the interior to 
the ports and, in some cases, by the un- 
settled legal status of enterprises taken 
over from Japanese control. 


Honc Kono 


In November, the military administra- 
tion of Hong Kong, the British-controlled 
island off the south coast of China, an- 
hounced that the colony was open to nor- 
mal trading except for a few commod- 
ities in short world supply, the importa- 
tion and distribution of which would be 
controlled by the government. For the 
lime being, a system of import licensing 
is to be maintained. It is planned to 
grant such licenses generously except for 
luxury goods. Facilities for the granting 
of foreign exchange for purchases out- 
Side the sterling area were being ar- 
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ranged, but that would be available only 
for imports approved as essential to the 
rehabilitation of the colony. 


INDOCHINA 


At the end of August 1945, the French 
Government announced the creation of 
a Supply Center for Indochina which was 
to purchase all food and other essential 
goods for the Indochinese population im- 
mediately after liberation, arrange for 
their transport, and sell them to desig- 
nated local firms. In the United States, 
the French Colonial Agency was to act 
for the Indochinese Supply Center. 

Under the new program proposed by 
the French Government for its oversea 
possessions after the war, Indochina has 
been promised a large measure of auton- 
omy in customs matters, as in various 
other respects. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES 


For some time back, the Netherlands 
Government at London had been devel- 
oping a master relief plan for the popu- 
lation of the Indies, under which large- 
scale purchases were to be made of food, 
textiles, and equipment for the rehabili- 
tation of the various export industries, to 
be ready for delivery immediately after 
liberation. To bridge the period between 
Government buying and distribution and 
the time when both imports and exports 
could be returned to normal private chan- 
nels, governmentally sponsored joint 
commercial organizations were planned 
for the handling of both imports and ex- 
ports, with the firms formerly engaged 
in the business, both in the Indies and 
abroad, sharing in proportion to their 
relative prewar operations. 

In view of the disturbed political sit- 
uation, the military authorities have re- 
cently announced that the Netherlands 
Indies Government Export-Import De- 
partment would serve as sole agents for 
buying and selling in the islands for some 
considerable time. It is declared that 
the present situation would not permit 
of any private trading for several months, 
and that the entry of commercial men 
of whatever nationality was not feasible 
until the political situation is stabilized. 


SIAM 


No information is yet available as to 
the system set up in Siam for the regu- 
lation of postwar commerce, nor as to 
the arrangements under which foreign 
importers or exporters may resume trad- 
ing relations with that country. 

By special agreement concluded at the 
close of 1945 between the United King- 
dom and Siam, which had been at war 
with Britain, the surplus rice stocks of 
Siam are to be made available for ship- 
ment to Malaya and other nearby food- 
deficit British areas. 


BURMA 


Under the system recentl” installed in 
Burma, the government is to make ini- 
tial procurement of certain essential 
commodities. No other goods may be im- 
ported except under license and, in gen- 
eral, licenses will be entertained only 
from previously established importers, on 
the basis of orders definitely accepted by 
a supplier. Import priority is to be given 
to essential commodities. 
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BRITISH MALAYA 


The reoccupation of British Malaya 
had not progressed sufficiently during 
1945 to allow of an active resumption of 
oversea commerce. Late in December 
1945, the British military administration 
at Singapore announced that the gen- 
eral emergency program for the con- 
trol of imports and exports, which had 
been introduced in Malaya as in other 
British colonies in 1940, would be en- 
forced from January 1, 1946. Under 
that ordinance, the local authorities 
have broad powers to regulate foreign 
trade in their discretion, and imports of 
most products from countries outside the 
sterling area are to be restricted, on 
exchange grounds, to those highly essen- 
tial and not obtainable from sterling 
countries. 

Since the economy of Malaya is pri- 
marily dependent upon rubber and tin, 
the British Government has visualized 
as its first task here the rehabilitation 
of those industries and the provision of 
food and other basic necessities for the 
population. While the Government has 
undertaken to supply the essential needs 
of the small rubber growers in order 
that they might resume production, the 
rehabilitation of the rubber estates (of 
over 100 acres) is being carried out by 
a governmentally supported Malayan 
Estate Owners Company. The estate 
owners were to combine into groups of 
100,000 acres or more, in order to par- 
ticipate equitably in the allocation of the 
labor, materials, and equipment avail- 
able. In the case of tin, a committee 
from the industry, in association with 
representatives of the British Ministry 
of Supply, has gone to Malaya to survey 
the properties and equipment and to 
prepare plans for their rehabilitation. 
Meanwhile, the British Government has 
placed substantial orders for mine 
equipment. 

At the outset, the British Ministry of 
Supply is to act as buyer of all rubber 
and tin which become available from 
Malaya. The allocation of such sup- 
plies is to be made by the international 
commodity committees for these prod- 
ucts, which had been set up by the for- 
mer Combined Raw Materials Board. 
Malaya is the only rubber-producing 
area of Southeast Asia from which any 
but token shipments were received dur- 
ing 1945, and a standard price of 20% 
cents per pound has recently been set 
by the governments participating in the 
Combined Rubber Committee. Only two 
small shipments of tin from Asia have 
been received since the close of the war. 
The supplies to become available from 
British Malaya, as well as from the Neth- 
erlands Indies, are to be allocated by 
the International Tin Committee among 
the normal consuming countries, as in 
the case of natural rubber. 





New Zealand’s imports of paints and 
varnishes from the United States in Oc- 
tober 1945 were valued at £NZ1,697, ac- 
cording to the Dominion’s Customs De- 
partment. Imports of these materials 
for the first 10 months of 1945 amounted 
to £NZ23,815. 
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New Books and 
ee 3 Reports 


*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 


Articles of interest to businessmen, 
appearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin, February 17, 1945: 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the price of 10 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $3.50 per year. The February 
17 issue contains these articles: 


CULTURAL CENTERS IN THE OTHER AMER- 
ICAN REPUBLICS. By Dorothy Greene and 
Sherly Goodman Esman. 


LIMITATION OF THE PRODUCTION OF 
OpiuM: UNITED KINGDOM. 


Wor.p Foop Crisis. Statement by the 
President. 


Foop CONSUMPTION IN EUROPEAN COUN- 
TRIES. 


FASCISM ON TRIAL AT NUREMBERG. 


RECOGNITION OF RUMANIAN GOVERN- 
MENT. 


PLANS FOR ARMY-NAVY-STATE COLLEGE. 


New YorK STATE PUBLISHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION ENDORSES DEPARTMENT'S FOREIGN 
INFORMATION PROGRAM. 


CUSTOMS PROCEDURE WITH CANADA DIs- 
CUSSED. 


RESUMPTION OF PRIVATE TRADE WITH 
ITALY. 


INTERIM AIR RIGHTS WITH BELGIUM. 


Other Publications 


IRAN. William S. Haas. 1946. 273 pp. 
Price, $3.50. This book offers a thorough 
understanding of Iran’s history, people, 
and culture as background information 
for intelligent interpretation of current 
events in the Middle East. 

Available from: Columbia University 
Press, Morningside Heights, New York 
23; BY. 


JAPAN: Our PROBLEM. H. F. Angus. 
1946. 15 pp. Price, 10 cents. Outlines 
the development of modern Japan, dis- 
cusses the economic, social, and political 
causes of its aggression, and sets forth 
the problems of peace—the Emperor, 
democracy in Japan, disarmament, for- 
eign trade, reparations, and peace aims. 

Available from: Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs, 230 Bloor Street 
West, Toronto 5, Canada. 


THE “TEN PERCENT” FaLttacy. Amos E. 
Taylor. 1945. 29 pp. Price, 10 cents. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


A pamphlet on the importance of foreign 
trade to our national economic welfare. 

Available from: Committee on Inter- 
tional Economic Policy, 405 West One 
Hundred and Seventeenth Street, New 
York 27, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC COLLABORA- 
TION. (Planning Pamphlet No. 50). Na- 
tional Planning Association. 1946. 28 
pp. Price, 25 cents. Deals primarily 
with work of the Economic and Social 
Council of UNO, suggests initial steps 
that should be included in the Council's 
program and points out the basic prob- 
lems of organizing effective economic 
collaboration. 

Available from: National Planning As- 
sociation, 800 Twenty-first Street N.W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. 





Oversea SURPLUS 
Disposal 


to disappear, leaving gaping holes behind 
them in the barbed wire enclosure. 

To American taxpayers the supplies in 
these depots represent billions of dollars, 
and to the devastated countries of Europe 
they represent a mine of material for 
reconstruction. It is this material which 
fills the catalogs of the Office of the 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, the 
agency created for the disposal of surplus 
Government property. Until actually 
turned over to purchasers or otherwise 
disposed of, these supplies are the Army’s 
responsibility. To care for them, the 
Army has transformed its defeated 
enemy, the German Wermacht, into a 
constructive force for peace 





Sweden’s Wartime Scrap-Salvage 
Campaign Yields Huge 
Stockpile 


Scrap valued at more than 20,000,000 
crowns, or almost $5,000,000, was col- 
lected by Swedish boys and girls in the 
last 4 years, says the American-Swedish 
News Exchange. The metal scrap alone 
would have been enough to keep a 
medium-sized iron works in operation for 
1 year, and the rubber scrap collected 
would have sufficed to make 1,000,000 
bicycle tires 

This was revealed by Axel Gjores 
Minister of Supply, at a recent meeting 
in Stockholm’s Concert House at the 
winding up of the campaign. More than 
46,000 boys and girls took part, devoting 
in all 8,300,000 hours to the drive. 

Money prizes were put up by the State 
and by municipal governments as well 
as private concerns and individuals. All 
in all, 1,500,000 crowns were distributed 
in prizes, of which a part has been 
donated to needy children in Norway, 
Denmark, and Finland. 
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Knute E. Carlson ‘coauthor “Postwar 
Shipping”). —Born in Sweden. Educated 
in Sweden and at University of Nebraska 
(A. B., 1915; A. M., 1917), also at Uni. 
versity of Pennsylvania (Ph. D, 1919) 
Research economist, War Trade Board, 
1918-19; economist, Department of State 
1919-33; economist, Agricultural Adjust. 
ment Administration, 1933-36; econo. 
mist, Public Roads Administration, 1936. 
42; economist, Office of Defense Trang. 
portation, 1942-45; economic analyst 
Transportation Division, Department of 
Commerce, 1945. Prepared studies for 
the War Finance Corporation on ego. 
nomic and financial conditions in Dep. 
mark, Finland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
Greece, and Turkey, 1919-20: member of 
Central Coal Committee, 1919-20: chair. 
man of Interdepartmental Committee 
on Double Taxation on Shipping, 1921: 
prepared a report on international con- 
trol of the traffic in arms in Ethiopia, 
1926; prepared report on international 
indebtedness of Brazil for a Pan Ameri- 
can Conference in 1933; served on 
President’s Committee on Shipping 
Policy, 1935; conducted a 3-month road 
test and prepared a report on tire wear 
in relation to highway speed in heavy 
trucking, 1942; estimated tire require. 
ments of civilian motor-vehicle oper=! 
ators for presentation to Rubber Bureaus 
of the War Production Board, 1943-45, 


Henry Chalmers (“Current Trends in- 
Foreign-Trade Policies”).—See Foreren 
ComMERCE WEEKLY of February 16, 1946) 


Robert J. de Camp (“The U. S. Railway 
Mission to Mexico”) .—See Foreicn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of May 26, 1945. 


Geraldine Lytzen (coauthor “Postwaf 
Shipping”).—Born April 18, 1920, in 
Butte, Mont. Went to Georgetown Visi 
tation College, Washington, D. C., 198 
38. Graduated from Duke University, 
Durham, N. C., A. B., 1940. Majored if 
economics and statistics. Has done some 
graduate work in economics at Cathe 
University, Washington, D. C. Engag 
in economic research for the Rocay 
Mountain Metals Foundation, Washing) 
ton,D.C. Entered the Bureau of Foreig 
and Domestic Commerce in 1942; a 
signed to railway and air-line fields @ 
the Machinery and Motive Produc® 
Unit: now assigned to ocean-shipping 
field in Transportation Division. 





Members of a geological expeditiog 
making studies in the southern part & 
the Bashkir S. S. R., recently discoveré 
another deposit of brown coal, according 
to the Russian press. The layer, which 
27 meters deep, lies near the surface am 
can be worked by open-cast methods! 


a number of places. The discovery 
the deposit brings the total estimated 
supply of brown coal in Bashkiria % 
250,000,000 tons. 








